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| JAMES HARPER. | 


Tur grandfather of James Harper was an 
Englishman, and one of the earliest American 
Methodists. Hecame to this country about 1740, 
and his son JosrPn, born in 1766, settled as a 
farmer at Newtown, upon Long Island. Ile mar- 
ried a woman of vigorous 
and superior character, of a cheerful piety and 
kindly humor, and their oldest child, James, was 
born in Newtown on the 13th of April, 1795. ‘The 
town is now one of the populous suburbs of the 
city, but at that time it was still a secluded coun- 
try village; and Jamxs, with his younger broth- 
ers, remained quietly at home, going to the dis- 
trict school and working 
upon his father’s farm. 

e influence of his 
home confirmed his nat- 
urally sturdy an@ honest 
character; and at the 
age of sixteen he and his 
brother JoHN were ap- | 
prenticed to different 
printers in New York— 
two bovs beginning act-_ 
ive life with no capital 
but sound principle and 
honest purpose. JAMES 
was a lad of great per- 
sonal strength, which was 
confirmed by his regu- 
lar and cérrect habits. 
TuurLow Weep wasa 
fellow-workman. The 
friendship then 


trade hung Ger the man- 
tel in the dining-room. 


when he left it for the last - 
time. JAMES was soon 


in the city, and it isa tra- 
dition that if he disliked 
a fellow-pressman, and 
wished to be rid of him, 
he outworked him, and so - 
cofipelled him to retire. 
e habits of his rural 
home followed him to 
the city.. In an age 
when every body drank 


was strictly temperate, 
and the cold-water dis- 
ciple justified his faith by |, 
his works. . With the | 
cheerful constancy of the | 
fathers of his Church 
he quietly resisted the | 
temptations of the city, 
and opened a prayer- 
meeting in the house of 
an old colored woman in 
Ann Street, and joined 
the John Street Metho- 
dist Church. Meanwhile | 
to their simple and thrifiy 
method of life James and 
his brother added work 
out of hours, so that when 
their apprenticeship was 
ended they had a little. 
toney saved. Their | 
capital now was sound 
principle, honest purpose, 
atrade of which they were 
masters, and some hun- 
dreds of «dollars increased 
fromtheirfather’smeans; 
and with this capital, in a 
small printing-office in 
Dover Street, they began 
the business which has 
expanded through half a 
centary into that of Har- 
rex & Broruers. 
At first the young men 
it books to order, 
ing a part of the com- 
posing and press-work 
with their own hands. In 
Au , 1817, they deliv- 
ered two thousand copies 
of Senuca’s ‘‘ Morals” 
the first book they print- 
ed—to Evert 


ber twenty-five hundred copies of Matr’s ‘‘In- 
troduction to Latin,” and in April, 1818, five 
hundred copies of Lockr’s ‘*‘ Essay upon the 


‘Human Understanding,” upon which the imprint 


of J. & J. Harper as publishers first appeared. 
‘They proceeded with characteristic care. When 
contemplating the publication of a book, espe- 
cially if a reprint, they sent to the leading housés 
in the trade to ascertain the number of copies 
each would take; and so, slowly and steadily feel- 
ing their way, intent only upon good work well 
done, improving every opportunity with prompt 
sagacity, their business rapidly extended, and the 


firm of J. & J. HARPER was soon the most em~ 


inent publishing house in the country. Perhaps 


the most famous work that bears the imprint of 
J. & J. Harper is the series known as “ Har- 
per’s Family Library’—a collection familiar ‘to 
every .\merican reader during the last. thirty 
years. The volumes were of convenient form, 
and the Library included standard and attractive 
_ works of every kind—such as Mitman’s ‘* His- 
tory of the Jews,” Souruey’s ‘‘ Life of Nelson,” 
Gatt's Life of Byron,” Scott's ‘* Demonology 
and Witchcraft,” Lives of the 
Painters,” Brewster's ‘‘ Life of Sir Isaac New- 


ton,” Mrs. Jameson’s “‘ Female Sovereigns,” - 


Lanper’s ‘‘ African Travels,” and many more. 
Two younger brothers, JosrrpH Wester and 

FLETCHER, were apprenticed to the firm, and 


when admitted as partners, the style was changed 
to Harper & Brotuers, and in 1825 the house 
was established at numbers 81 and 82 Cliff 
Street, upon a part of the site which their build 


-ings now occupy. It was then the largest print- 
ing house in the city, employing fifty persons and _ 


ten hand-presses.. Cliff Street was a narrow street 
just back of Pearl, in what is called the Swamp, 
the seat of the leather trade. But it was familiar 


_to almost all American authors. When they 


went there and stopped at the Harpxns’ the 

found a small and very plain office, in whic 

there was little room for idlers, and a brisk and 
incessant industry was every where appaient. 
They met a frank courtesy, clearness af state- 
ment,-and decision. It 
was strictly a place of 
business, and of business 
_ which had so increased 
/ that on the 10th. of De- 
_ cember, 1853, it occupied 
_ 9 large contiguous build- 
ings full of costly ma- 
chinery of every kind, 


stores of plates and 


books — buildings alive 
with workmen, humming 
with industry, the mon- 
ument of the skill and 
integrity and constant 
_ devotion to their business 
_ and to each other of the 
four brothers—when a 
workman threw a piece 
of lighted paper into what 
ed to be a trough 

| Of water, but which was 
_ really camphene, and in 
a few hours the build- 
ings were a mass of 
smoking rubbish, and al- 


The loss was about a 
million of dollars; but 
James and his brothers 
were immediately quar- 
tered at SHEFFIELD 8 pa- 
per warchouse, at the 
corner of Beekman and 
Gold streets, and were 
actively engaged in re- 
newing their business. 
Presses were employed 
in New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Boston. No- 
thing was forgotten. The 
next monthly issue of the 
Magazine had been made 
ready, and it was repro- 
duced at the earliest mo- 
ment. One regular con- 
tributor then in Chicago 
received the first news 
of the fire by a brief tel- 
egram: ‘* Copy destroy- 
ed. Send fresh copy im- 
mediately.” Before the 
ruins were cleared away 
the plans of the new 
buildings were ready, and 
the buildings themselves 
were ra | finished, 
covering half an acre of 
ground. ‘They are all of 
iron and brick and ce- 
ment, seven stofies high, 
toweringinto the air upon 
Franklin Square, not far 
from the East River, as 
if hoping to look across 

. to the quiet old country 
homestead at Newtown. 

Of course the develop- 
ment and organization 
of such a business were 
due not to one brother 
alone, but to the co-op- 
‘eration of all. But this 
is not the place to en- 
Jarge upon a fraternal 
fiiendship as extraordi- 

nary as its outward: re- 
sults are remarkable. 
The business was $0 
James, as to the others, 
the great and cengtabin- 
terest; but prosperity 
could not relax his steady 


INCK, a noted 
of that day; in Decem- 


most without insurance. - 
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home. 
man,” and his marvelous physical vigor was claim- 
ed by the Temperance advocates as that of a cold- 
water man. He was long an official member of 
John Street Church, and when he left his house 
in Rose Street, and went to live in the upper part 
of the city, he jeined the congregation at St. 
Paul's Church, in the Fourth Avenue. But with 
all his fidelity to his ancestral faith he cherished 
the largest charity, and by much experience of 
the world had learned to agree with his favorite 
apostle James, that pure religion and undefiled is 
to visit the fatherless and widow, and to keep him- 
self unspotted from the world. Thus; with all his 
conviction ané@evotion, there was nothing hard 
or fanatical in his feeling or conduct, and he 
held the pleasantest personal relations with men 
of every faith, Few men indulged in so little 
harsh criticism of others, and he expressed cen- 
sure or disapprobation by humorous indirection 
rather than by open accusation. ‘* We must not 
be too hard,” he was fond of saying; ‘‘it is so 
difficult to know all the circumstances. If you 
should insist, for instance, that the use of tobac¢o 
is a sin, dear me! dear me!” Mr. HARPER was 
a Whig during the days of that party, and a nat- 
ural conservative. But in politics he showed the 
same moderation and toleration. ‘* Don’t try to 
d:ive men’ too roughly; my dear Sir, it is so 
much easier to draw than to push!” He took 


{@no conspicuous or active part in politics, except 


in 1844, when he was elected Mayor of the city. 
Hle was constantly asked to serve in Congress 
and in other public stations; but he steadily 
declined, saying, with a sly smile, that he pre- 
ferred to stick to the business that he understood. 

*'To that business his heart and life were given.” 
Of late years its active cares had naturally fallen 
into the hands of his younger associates; but he 
never relaxed hiis interest and devotion. ‘* While 
I was dressing,” said a much younger neighbor, 
**T used to see Mayor liarPER coming out of 
his-house to go down town, and felt ashamed of 
myself.” Early at the office, he opened and 
iooked over the mail; and during the hours of 
the morning he passed from one room to another, 
his shrewd eye secing every thing and measuring 
men and work, chatting and jesting as he went. 
But out of those shrewd eyes looked a kind and 
gentle heart. He knew by name the men and 
women and children employed in the various 
parts of the great buildings, interested himself 
in their family stories, and often won \s confi- 
dence that was never betrayed. His charities, 
which were ample, were thus intelligent and ef- 
fective, and poor men as well as women bent to 


-kiss*his calm unchanged face as he lay in his 


cotiin. 

To the last day of his conscious life JAmMEs 
Harper was as erect of figure and as buoyant 
of spirit as a boy. His interest in public affairs, 
which was that of a sagacious spectator, was un- 
abated. He was one of the best known and high- 
ly honored citizens of the city, whose marvelous 
growth had continued with that of his own for- 
tunes, but his life néver lost its early simplicity 
and regularity. For some time his family had 
observed that, in the daily religious service at 
home, he no longer ‘prayed to be delivered from 
sudden death, and upofi being asked why, an- 
swered, pleasantly, ‘‘‘The Lord knows best.” 
On Thursday, the 25th of March, he came to 
the office in his usual health. For the last time 
his cheerful face and stalwart form were seen in 
all the rooms as he moved rapidly about. ‘Then 


going up town he sat for the photograph from 


which this portrait is printed; and, having dined, 
drove out as usual with his daughter. A brother 
publisher in the city, upon horseback, passed him 
near the Central Park, and remarked to his 
daughter who was riding with him, ‘*‘ How well 
Mr. Harper looks!” Soon afterward, the pole 
of the carriage suddenly broke, and the horses, 
although docile and well-trained, were frightened 
and ran. At once they were beyond the control 
even of Mr. Harrer’s strong hand, and he and 
his daughter were presently thrown violently to 
She happily escaped serious in- 
jury, and. was. carried home. Her father was 
taken insensible to St. Luke’s Hospital, where, 
Without regaining consciousness, he died on the 
next Saturday evening, at a quarter past seven, 
surrounded by his family, excepting his wife, 
who had been long an invalid. ° 

The expressidn’ of the public sorrow and re- 
spect was gencral and sincere, and the funeral in 
the church which he attended was a touching 
demonstration of the regard in which he was 
held by the city. in which he had lived his” 
modest and blameless and honorable life. But 
among all the public and private tributes to his 
memory the on: that he would most have valued 
was that of those engaged in every department 
of his business, who knew him most familiarly in 
his daily duty, and who, at a meeting at which 
Mr. Hunry Maxsn, for forty-seven years asso- 
ciated with the business of Harrer & Brotu- 
prs, presided, afier appropriate remarks, pass- 
ed these resolutions : 

Wheréas, In the sudden and unexpected death of 
Mr. James Harrenr, we, the employ’. of the tirm of 
which the deceased was for more than hWif a century 
the senior partner, have. cause, through our long as- 
sociation with him and our knowledge of his geney- 
ous character, his forbearing and kindly nature, for 
more than common reziet; we deem it proper that 
we should put on record the bizh respect in which we 


held him; therefore, 


Resolved, That in the deatb of Mr. Jamrs Harrer 
society has lost an ornament, the community an up- 
right anf esteemed citizen, his immediate family a 
‘devoted hushand and fathér, 2nd his employés a con- 
eiderate, kindiy, and honorable employer. While we, 
in common with our fellow-citizens at large, have ex- 
treme regret for his loss to the community, we have 
beyond that a deeper sorrow growing out of our per- 
eonal acquaintance with him, and the remembrance 
of his genial presence and the kindly sympathy and 
encouragement with whick he always lightened our 
labors. ‘On account of that evident sympathy and 
good-will tovrard us which was so characteristic of 
him, our recoliections of him are especially endeared. 


He remained strictly a ‘** Temperance 


Resolved, That to his immediate family, and to the . 
surviving brothers of the firm, we tender our thorough, 
heart-felt sympathy for their irreparable loss, hoping 
that their sorrow will be assuaged by the remembrance 
that his was a fully completed and honored life. 


The funeral was on Tuesday, the 30th. of 
March, and early the next morning James Har- 
PER was laid tenderly by those who loved him 
best in his grave at Greenwood Cemetery. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND THE PARTY. 


HERE were those who hoped that the Presi- 
dent, who had been elected by the people, 
as they said, would discard the politicians and 
rely upon the country. What. do such words 
mean? Who is the country, and what are the 
people? They are the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties. ‘There is not a vast reserved 
multitude of *‘ people” independent of parties. 
The peo; le are divided into the great party or- 
ganizations; and to expect that the President 
would endeavor to find some one who was in 
sympathy with neither, was to expect that he 
would be guilty of unutterable folly. 
There were those, for instance, who ‘hoped 
that Mr. CHartes Francis Apams would be 
made Secretary of State. The columns Of this 


paper are the witness of our appreciation of Mr. — 


AvaMs's ability and service. But Mr. Apams 
has chosen to withdraw from the Republican 
party. _ Upon the eve of an election which in- 
yolved the essential question whether the late 
rebels should control the Government Mr. 
Apams preferred to express no opinion. Now 
at such a time for a man like Mr. Apams not 
to speak was to express himself a thousandfold 
more loudly than if he had shouted. The peo- 
ple of the country, who felt in every fibre that 
the war was a real thing, and that no misfortune 


was so threatening as the presence of Wapvr 


HAmpton and his party in the Government, 
elected General Grant. Mr. Apams showed 


'no sign of interest or sympathy. His son, in- 


ferentially, under the circumstances, with his 
father’s assent, had been coquetting with Wap» 


Hampton, and was the candidate of Wapr 


Hampton’s party for Governor of Massachu- 
setts. If General Grant's first act had been 
the nomination of Mr. Apams as Secretary of 
State, he would have paralyzed the party that 
elected him, and opened a struggle like that 
from which that party has just victoriously 
emerged, 

The government of this country is a party 
government. When a President is elected, he 
is the representative of principles and a policy 
which are approved by a constitutional majori- 
ty of the people, who are the source of power. 
Those people, therefore, have a right to de- 
mand that those principles shall prevail, and, 
as in the absence of a proper civil service sys- 
tem the control of the Executive Administra- 
tion is essential to the effective organization of 
the party, they will naturally expect-that the 
Administration will be intrusted to honest and. 


capable men, who are also of the party. If 


a man believes that the ascendency of his party 


is essential to the highest public welfare, know- / 


ing the necessity of thorough party organiza- 
tion to that result, he will properly take every 
honorable means to strengthen and complete 
that organization. . 

Now politician isa very elasticterm. Burxe 
and Wiikes, Hamicton and FRENEAU, were 
all politicians. They took an active interest 
in polities and in party organizations. The re- 
proach of many of the best American citizens 
has always been that they are not politicians. 
If the word has come to have an offensive sig- 
nificance, it is because those who should have 
kept it pure have evaded their duty. They 
have allowed it to become synonymous with 
rascal, But it has still a higher meaning, which 
every honest man will remember, and every 
patriotic man will @ndeavor to restore. An 
American who plumes himself upon not being. 
a politician, in the sense of not being interest- 
ed in politics, is as wise as the captain of a 
ship who should take pride in knowing nothing 
of navigation. 

It is ‘plain enough that the independence 
which General Grant proposes to himself was 
not of. party, but an indepéndence of choice 
within the party. Undoubtedly his cabinet as 
first named was a disappointment; but it was 
strictly a Republican cabinet, and whoever might 
have been named the disappointment -was in- 
evitable. The disappointment will continue, 
and, for the same reason; namely, that the 
friends of every applicant who fails will com- 
plain. If any man, however, will reflect how 
impossible it is, under our present system, 
that the Chief Executive should accurately 
know the character of those whom he must 
nominate, and upon the reckless manner in 
which candidates are recommended, he will be 
very charitable in his judgment of the nomina- 
ting power. The President may hold his sub- 
ordinates responsible, but the subordinates also 
must act not upon knowledge but upon represent- 
ation. It is, indeed, the people themselves who 
are primarily responsible for the character‘and 
capacity of men in office, for the Senators must 


also rely upon representations. Let no Repub- 


lican, therefore, who has recommended any ap- | 


plicant from good-nature, or from any reason 
but persuasion of fitness, presume to cavil at 
the Executive action. | 


AN UNSETTLING SETTLEMENT. 


Ir is desirable that all laws — be as in- 
telligible as words will permit, and it is there- 
fore a serious defect in the bill reported by the 
Conference Committee upon the Tenure-of-Of- 
fice law that each side claimed the victory, and 
Mr. TRUMBULL made one statement to the Sen- 
ate, and General Bouter precisely the reverse 
statementtothe House. General BuTLer then 
appealed to that intolerable nuisance—the pre- 
vious question, and the consequence is another 
confused and* perplexing law. As we write, 
the President has neither signed nor vetoed it. 
But, although it is in the nature of an ostensible 
concession to his views, we can not help hoping 
that in the interest of clear and precise legisla- 
tion he may veto it. 

The peint has been plain from the beginning 
of the long debate. The substantial question 
is, shall the President remove at pleasure? The 
discussion has been inevitably, but. iJlogically, 
mingled with the question of personal confidence 
in General Grant; for it is simply a question 
of purity of administration. The Constitution 
does not decide it, and when the point was pre- 
sented in the early Congress, it was decided 
against the Senate by a tie vote. Mr. WeB- 
STER was of opinion that ‘practice had inter- 
preted the Constitution upon the subject; but 
that. is a kind of interpretation which may be 
always challenged. : 


Mr. Grimes, who is a repealer, said that he. 


wanted to give President Grant the same 
chance that every other President had enjoyed. 
But he did not stay to suggest why the law was 
passed. The reason of the passage of the law 
was, that experience had proved that it might 
be dangerous to the country that the President 
should enjoy that*chance. It is no answer to 
say that President: Grant could be trusted and 
therefore the law might be repealed. So Mr. 
STEWART could bé trusted as Secretary of the 
Treasury ; but was Mr. Grimes ready to repeal 


the law that barred his entrance into the Treas- . 


ury Department? Laws are not made upon 
personal but upon general considerations. The 
weakness or the crimes of individuals, indeed, 
may furnish forcible arguments, but that is all. 


The justification of the Tenure bill was not the © 


conduct of ANDREW JOHNSON, but the peculiar 
and perilous power lodged with the Executive. 
If, as General BuTLer says, the Tenure bill was 
leveled at ANDREW JOHNSON alone, and was 
passed upon no general considerations what- 
ever, then it ought to be repealed. But if 
JOHNSON'S conduct was merely the revelation 
of a danger to which public attention had not 
been previously called, then the repeal should 


not be carried until the public danger is démon- — 


strated not to exist. Now the debate which 
led to the passage of the law did not proceed 
upon ANDREW JOHNSON’s delinquencies, but 
upon general and constitutional considerations. 
Mr. Davis of New York, of whose remarks 
we have seen but a brief report, said»that the 
Senate could not be held to any responsibility 
for the retention of improper persons. With- 
out demanding whether it is practicable to hold 
the President to any similar responsibility, it 
may be asked whether the Senate can be held 
to any responsibility for improper appointments? 
An unfit officer is the fault of the Senate quite 
as much as of the Executive; and to suppose 
that the Senate would insist upon retaining a 
dishonest or incompetent officer is to assert that 
it would confirm him. , But is the power of con- 
firmation to be questioned? If we recur to the 
Constitution we must agree that it does not 
mean to autliorize the Executive arbitrarily to 
make a clean sweep of the officers to whose ap- 
pointment the Senate has just consented. Still 
there was no defense against such unconstitu- 
tional action, JonNson was engaged in pre- 
cisely that performance. The attention of Con- 
gress and the country was called to it—and the 
Tenure bill was framed, 3 
The President is by no means the unchecked 
Executive that he’is sometimes alleged to be. 
He is not solely responsible for the execution of 
the laws, because he has not an uncontrolled 
authority of appointment. He must be satis- 
fied with such officers as the Senate approves. 
The Senate can not, indeed, fill the offices with- 
Out his nomination—but neither can he fill them 
without the approval of the Senate. Presump- 
tively, therefore, the responsibility is divided. 
Then the extent of the division must be de- 
termined by experience and grave reflection. 
But the obscure bill which has been passed by 
-Congress, so far as it can be interpreted, au- 
thorizes the President to suspend merely, and 
then subjects even his nominating power to the 
will of the Senate. The President, it says, may 
suspend until the end of the next session of 
Congress; but if during that session the Senate 
refuses to confirm a nomination to the place he 
may make another. But how if the Senate does 
not refuse, and does not confirm? The sus- 
pension lasts to the end of the session, and the 
Senate has not-acted, ‘Is the office then vacant, 
or is tue suspended officer restored? We defy 


» 


would have been avoided. 


| any body to determine from the bill. General 


BoTiER says loudly, that of course the office is 
vacant. But General Borvr® is not the bill. 
It is simply unpardonable that a law so im-— 


‘portant should be so obscure. It was not a 


question of skillful overreaching between the © 
Senate and the House, but of the highest public 
welfare. If the House-had had the firmness to 
insist upon understanding what it was doing, 
and the resolution to teach General BuTLER 
that the interest of the country and not his will 
was to determine its action, this absurd result 
It is a settlement 
that settles nothing, and that will retarn to 
plague those who connived at it. 


COTTON CULTIVATION IN INDIA. 


TuHeE Cotton Supply Agsociation, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the Cotton Spinners’ 
Association of Manchester, which together 
represent the combined cotton-producing and 
manufacturing interests of England. appeared 
before the Duke or ARGYLE, at the India 
Office in London, on the 12th of March, to 
urge upan the British East India Company 
the adoption of more active measures for in- 
creasing the supply of cotton from India. 
They conceded that they were now ‘‘in lack 
of the raw material’’—a concession which, com- 
ing from such sources, will be deemed by this 
country conclusive as to the true state of that 
much mooted and hitherto doubtful question. 
**For eight years,” said Mr. “the 
cotton manufacture had not been supplied with - 
six days’ work per week.” ‘eee 

The deputation complained that, while in 
India there were sixteen millions of acres un- 
der cotton cultivation, no more cotton was pro- 
duced than from two. millions of acres in the 
United States. What the deputation wanted 
in India was better canal and railway commu- 
nication, improved means of irrigation, and 
model farms, so as to induce better cultivation 
and the use of more manure, which it seems 
was used for burning instead of being applied 
to the land. 

The question what policy should be pursued 
opens a matter of vast interest to us and to En- 
gland. The East India Company is older than 
our government. It commenced as a commer- 
cial monopoly in 1698, in the reign of WILLIAM 
HI. It became entitled to territorial posses- 
sions in 1767, and subsequently to territorial 
revenues. These powers were subsequently 


enlarged by successive conquests and addi- 


tional legislation, until they embraced the com- 
plete government of a vast empire. The Com- 
pany, which consists of about 1800 proprietors, 
is controlled as.to its laws and regyjations by a 
council of fifteen, seven elected by the Court 
of Directors and eight by the Crown—a ma- 
jority to be persons who had either resided in 
India or, served under its government. The 
Queen may remove any officer of the Company 
at any time. 

The Company abandoned its property, terri- 
torial and commercial, to Great Britain, on a 
satisfactory arrangement as to its debts, and 
the payment of certain dividends, and now ex- 
ists as a great engine of State, invested with 
the control and government of a country an- 
nexed to the British Crown. 

The means are ample for acceding to the 
requests of the Lancashire associations; but 
whether it is good policy to do so, or to rely 
upon the cultivation of cotton in the United 
States, is the question which must in time be 
solved. 

Although the cotton-plant is indigenous to 
Hindostan and other of the East India posses- 
sions, its cultivation is attended with serious 
difficulties. Instead of the mild climate and 
the refreshing rains which fall as they are re- 
quired in our cotton district, Hindostan has a. 
regular rainy season, is visited with severe mon- 
soons, and is afflicted with a degree of heat the 
most oppressing to those engaged in agricul- 
tural industry. It is so severe as to render 
artificial irrigation necessary. From these 
catises, in great part, arise the Complaint of the 
Manchester associations that the cultivation of 
16,000,000 acres in cotton gives only the pro- 
duct which in the United States is raised on 
2,000,000. 

~ The cultivation of the cotton-plant resembles 
more nearly that of the best garden cultivation 
than any other. The process of preparation, 
planting, plowing, hoeing, picking, cleaning, 
and baling, requires incessant labor distributed 
éver the entire year, and all the advantage 
which can be derived from the most favorable 
natural causes. The heat, assisted with fre- 


quent rains, necessary to bring the plant to per- 


fection, and the degree of frost necessary to de- | 
stroy the plant—which otherwise would need to 
be grubbed out, or would be perpetual and. in- 
ferior—exist in the United States in just pro- 
portions. In tropical India the plant is not 


after maturity destroyed by frost; on the con- 


trary, heavy labor is necessary to accomplish 
its destruction along with the weeds whioh are 
protected by the same mildness of climate. 
Great gracks and fissures in the earth are pro- 
duced in India by the extraordinary heat, which 
renders irrigation difficult—an aid to cultiva- 
tion which, even in more favored climates, is 
expensive and troublesome, If irrigation were 
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necessary in any. part of our cotton region the 
portion condemned to this necessity could not 
well compete with those portions which are 
naturally and abundantly supplied. It is un- 
doubtedly good policy to provide by artificial 
- means to supply crops with water during por- 
tions of the season—a feature which is too much 
neglected—but that is a very different matter 
¢ from what is required in India. 

The effort to play off India against the United 
States, which, with respect to cotton, has been 
the policy of England for many years, has led 
to heavy expense, piled up into a permanent 
debt, the fruit also of many Wars, and. of the 
unnatural attempt to coerce an enormous. pop- 
ulation to pursue a policy adapted wholly to 

foreign interests. 

The report of ordinary revenue and expendi- 
ture of the Government of India for the year 
1868 shows a net surplus of £240,000; but it 
appears, however, that, including the charges 
for what is called remunergtive public works in 
the expenditure, a deficiency of £2,801,244 is 
found, which is £1,800,000 greater than the 
estimate in March, 1868, made by the Govern- 
ment of India. This difference is supposed to 
have been caused by advances to SHERE: ALI, 
by disbursements on account of the drought, 
and payments to the East India . Irrigation 
Company, some of which will be repaid. 

The DuKE oF ARGYLE, it seems, is quite 
willing to go on with further and large expend- 
iture to gmatify the Manchester associations, 
He would open what he calls the great cotton 
district of Charwar by a line of railway. Char- 
war. lies in or near the province of Chandiesh, 
south of the Saulpoora Mountains. 
says that finding there was sufficient ‘‘ informa- 
tion in the office to warrant him in concluding 
that there was a strong prima facie (?) case for 
the execution of the work,’ a survey was de- 
termined upon, and the geitleman appointed 
to carry out the survey was shen on his way to 
India. Another road, befween Eastern and 
Western China, was propbsed, but, added the 
Duke, Sir Jon Lawrence opposed it be- 
cause “the dangerous character of the native 
tribes, and the rough nature of the country it- 


self, would involve our explorers in very serious | 


difficulties, that would bring about another 
Abyssinian expedition.” 

The ‘‘lack of the raw material” of which the 
several Manchester associations complain is due 
in gfeat part'to the fact that America is afraid 
of over-production in India, and the natives of 

_India are afraid of over-production-in the Unit- 
ed States. - It is very certain that with all the 
disadvantages of climate and population which 
prevai! in India, and the great distance from 
the English market, the India cultivator, op- 
pressed with a distant and hostile government, 
can not compete successfully with the cotton- 
producing region in the United States, which, 
if undisturbed by this competition, would pro- 
duce all that England requires. 

The time referred to by Mr, CueEetTuam, the 
President of the Cotton Supply Association, as 
being that in which “the cotton manufacture 
had not been supplied with six days’ work per 
week,” is that which has intervened since the 
commencement of the war in this country. 
Anterior to the war no such complaint was 
made, and although the United States was the 
great source of supply to England for raw cot- 
ton, it was constantly furnished at a low price. 
The competition between producers in this coun- 
‘try made combinations impossible. Upon this 
law England may still rely, but as long as she 
creates the impression here that she can, and 
will, seriously affect the world’s production, the 
price of cotton will be adjusted to the apparent 
risk. At Preston, in England, the trade is in 
great confusion. Wages have been cut down 
from five to ten per. cent. ; workmen had struck, 
and mills had stopped. The anomaly of a com- 
plaint of the want of the raw material, and an 
inability to manufacture profitably what is on 
hand exists, 

From the beginnjng of our existence as a na- 
tion the policy of England toward us has been 
short-sighted, and in many respects unfriendly. 
She is now réaping the fruits of her errors. 
Her statesmen ought to have perceived that a 
country so favored as ours by Providence would 
offer large inducements for immigration from 
over-peopled lands. But instead of turning a 
friendly eye toward us she has aided in the 
development of less favored regions. Her sur- 
plus population and wealth have been buried in 
India, in Australia, in Canada, and scattered 
in smaller settlements. They present in no 
part of the world a force capable of aiding the 
home government ; on the contrary, she will find 
that these’settlements as they get ripe will drop 
off from the parent stem, remaining attached 
only so long as may be necessary to develop 
maturity. India will be no exception to this 
rule, The fairest portion of the earth has been 


neglected until now, when it would appear that . 


her paupers are being thrown upon us as a re- 
lief from the dreadful drought with which she 
has lately been visited. Ireland and Germany 
have sent their populations to the United States, 
and to-day, instead of the conservative influence 
which English emigration might have produced 
over our institutions, capable of being reflected 
upon hers, our country is afflicted with elements 
of a disturbing character which weuld be wield- 


The Duke. 


ed against England if they were not steadily 
controlled. 

The jealousy and want of friendly spirit 
which have hitherto weakened England are 
still operating in the efforts of the cotton and 
mercantile associations in Manchester to prop 
up an unnatural policy in India. The emi- 
nent orator who—in the great change which 
has come over the fortunes of England by ex- 
tending the franchise—for the first time occu- 
pies a seat in the Cabinet, can in no better way 
save his country and ours than by proving to 
the English that nothing better can now be 
done, late though it be, than to abandon India 


the productions of the United States. —« 

The judgment of impartial history has fixed 
upon Hastines the crime of murder inflicted 
under the forms of law and the most terrible 
maladministration of his office of Governor- 
General of India. Tyranny, extortion, corrup- 
tion, secret torture, violence to women, exterm- 
ination by fire and sword, desolation and fam- 
ine inflicted upon thousands— these were his 
instrumentalities. ‘* Z was resolved,” said he of 
one of the best Rajahs, “‘ to draw from his guilt 
the means of relieving the Company’s necessities.” 

EpmuND Burke seemed to have been con- 
stituted by Providence specially to present to 
the English nation the great enormity of Hasr- 
Incs’s wickedness and crimes, but Hastines 
was acquitted ; and impartial history also ad- 
judges that the tribunal which protected Hast- 
Ines from punishment was corrupted by the de- 
sire to share in the wealth of India. 

In tracing the decline of England many will 
agree that itX commencement was due to the 
assertion of th®principle by the House of Lords, 
with the assent of the king, involved in this de- 
cision, that power shall be enjoyed im defiance 
of what is right and just—a path which must be 
retraced. before England can stand upon her 
ancient ground. 


Messrs. J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 

WE are very sorry to be compelled by the 
letter of Messrs. J. B. Lirprmoorr & Co. of 
March 27, 1869, to recur to the subject of their 
withholding a box of electrotypes. for Sir Sam- 
BaKER’s ‘‘Cast up by the Sea,” which 
they knew to be intended for Messrs. Harrer 
& BRorHERs. 

Messrs. J. B. Lirprncorr & Co. state that 
for reasons satisfactory to them they determ- 
ined upon some ‘reprisal’ against Messrs. 
Harper & Brotuers, and resolved to publish 
** Cast up by the Sea,” which the Harrers had 
announced ; ‘‘we being under the impression,” say 
Messrs. J. B. Lipprncorr & Co.,, *‘ that they had 
purchased the early sheets.” ‘They add that on 
the Ist of January (not ‘in December as we 
stated) a box was deliver8d to them from’ Lon- 
don, in which they found “ten electrotypes 
of illustrations without letterings fer ‘Cast up 
by the Sea.’ Thinking it probable that some 
break had occurred in the arrangement between 
Messrs. Harrer and the Messrs. MACMILLAN 
& Co., we waited’a reasonable time expecting 
to hear from London about these electrotypes.” 
On the 13th of January Messrs. J. B. Lippin- 
cotr & Co. wrote to Messrs. MacmiLian & Co, 
for an explanation. Their letter was answered 
on the 30th of January, and on the 13th of 
February Messrs, J. B. Liprrncotr & Co. ad- 
vised Messrs. HARPER & BRroruers. 

To end the whole matter, we publish the fol- 
lowing extract and letters: | 
“atract from a letter from Alexander Macmillan to Mr. 

Lippincott, October 28, 1868, é 
‘About the Baxrr, which is nearly ready, Messrs. 
Harpers wrote, offering us definite terms, which were 


, advantageous, and we accepted, and the sheets are 
going to them, with casts of the blocks.” 


From Messrs. Macmillan 4 Co. to.Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers. 
Lonpon, March 6, 1869, 
Dear Srrs,—The readiest explanation of the uufor- 
tunate mistake with regard to the electrotypes of Sir 
S. Baxer’s book will be found in the letter of our 
printer, of which we inclose a copy. | 
Messrs. Liprrnoort were aware that we had ar- 
ranged with you about the book, having béen so in- 
“formed by us in a letter of October 28, 


_We are, Dear Sirs, 
(Sgd.) Maomitian & Co. 
(Inclosed inhe ‘above.] 


Paintine Breav E.C., 
Lonvon, March 3, 1869. 


GENTLEMEN,—In answer to your inqui re 
the electros of “Cast up by the Sea, the following 
are the particulars: 

The-casts were ordered by you to be forwarded to. 
Messrs. Harpsr & Broruers, and they were made, 
packed, and dispatched on the 3d December ; but, b 
the carelessness of our packer, the case was di 
Messrs. Lirpincotr & Co., instead of to Messrs. 

ARPER. 


We can offér no excuse for his error, your directions 

being most clear. i. 
We are, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servants, 
(Sgd.) Cray, Sons, & Tavsor. 

Having been distinctly informed, as the pre- 
ceding extract shows, that a satisfactory ar- 
rangement had been concluded with Messrs, 
Harrer & Brotuers for sheets and cuts, 
Messrs. J. B. Lirrincotr & Co. now say that 
they were ‘‘ under the impression” that there 
was such an arrangement; notwithstanding 
which they waited for six weeks, during which 
they issned their edition of the work, before in- 
forming Messrs. & BroTuers that they 


to her fate, and, advancing to a close connec- » 
tion, rely mainly for raw material and food on’ 


— 


had received electrotypes which they had been 


informed two months before were intended for 


them. 

Our object in alluding to the subject is mere- 
ly to help Messrs. J. B. Liprrncorr ‘to place 
ourselves [themselves] right before the public,” 
which they allege to have been their purpose in 
their first letter to the London Atheneum. As 
that purpose seems now to be fully accomplish-»; 
ed we shall not again refer to the subject. 


Mr. MOTLEY. 


Ovr friend and neighbor, the Sua, in warmly 
urging the claims of Mr, GreEe.ey to the En- 
glish mission, is betrayed by its eager friend- 
ship for that gentleman into a singular injustice 
toward Mr. Morey, when it says: “Mr. J. 
Lorgror Mor tery, nominally of Boston, an 
American by birth, but a European by resi- 
dence and association.” 

Now the truth is, that as there is no more 
conspicuous so there is no more genuine Amer- 
ican than Mr. Mortey. He has devoted his 
life to historical study and composition, and 
every page of his works glows with his ardent 
and profound sympathy with the American prin- 
ciple, and with American institutions. At the 
beginning of the rebellion Mr. MorLrey was an 
honored guest in England ; but he devoted him- 
self with all his eloquence and ability, and with 
even a i patriotism, to correct the 
British misapprehension, and to withstand the 
British prejudice in regard to this country. 
And, not content with a private protest, he 
published an admirable and well-remenibered 
pamphlet upon.‘‘The Causes of the American 
Civil War,” in which he stated, with unanswer-- 
able force, the historical and natural argument 
for the Union; and this, as our excellent friend 
will remember, was at the time when Mr. GREE- 
LEY was saying, ‘‘ If the cotton States unitedly 
and earnestly: wish to withdraw peacefully from 
the Union, we’ think they should and would be 
allowed to do so.” 

When M‘CRACKEN went eaves - dropping 
through the houses-of our foreign ministers, 
reporting of them wliat he chose, and Mr. 
Srewarp wrote his unworthy letter, Mr. Mor- 
LEY immediately replied in a tone that should 
have shamed Mr. Szewarp, as it commended 
the historian more closely to every American 
heart. During the last Presidential campaign 


Mr. MOoTLeEy’s speech in Boston was not } 


only a masterly argument, but an argument 
conceived in the best national spirit, while his 
address, a few weeks afterward, before the New 
York Historical Society, upon “ Historie Prog- 


‘ress and American Democracy,” was a swift 


and searching survey of the development of the 
great principle in obedience to which, in his 
own words, ‘‘ America stands upon the firm 
land toward which other nations are slowly 
making their way through revolutions or with- 
out them.” | 
Mr. MoT tery is a positive, almost aggressive 
American in every fibre; and should he be 
sent to England as Minister of this country, the 


| Sun may be assured that he would bring to his 


duties not only an ample acquaintance with 


public law, and a sensitive regard to the na- 


tional honor, but that he would be the truest 
representative of what is best and most char- 
acteristic in American faith and character. 


BEAUTIFUL. 


_ Tuart pleasant paper, the New York World, 
says, in one of its recent Numbers, that it would 
be glad ‘‘ of the aid of all journals which aim to 
discuss public questions upon their merits.” In 
a parallel column of the same Number it dis- 
closes its idea of such a discussion in the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

‘‘The pretended Governor of Louisiana has ‘signed 
the mixed-school bill. This is a measure of ‘peace.’ 
The little wool-heads are to be pigged in along with 
flaxen curls, and the white mati foots the bill.” 

This. forcibly illustrates another truth ex- 
pressed in the same Number, ‘‘It is not our 
practice to discuss public questions in a narrow 


spirit which sees nothing in them beyond their 
bearing upon the transient polities of the hour.” 


Oh no! said Mr. Weller. Ob, certainly not! 


A CASE OF JUGGLERY. 

In a curious old book, written by Abrahama 
Sancta Clara, born 1642, died £700, and entitled, 
** Something for Every One,” is mentioned a jug- 
gling trick which, incomprehensible as it seems 


One person in particdlar, Blasio Man- 
fredo, a Maltese, who practiced it in perfection, 


js thus described : 


‘* He would have a vessel brought full of tepid 
water, and fifteen or twenty glasses, which were 
large at top, and he would then rinse his mouth 
out to show that he had nothing between his 
teeth. When he had swallowed some glasses full 
he would spurt out a liquid like red wine ; then 
would follow brandy, rose-water, orange-Water, 
white wine, and the like, which thipgs were all 
to be known by their taste. It was observed, 
however, that he always began with the red wine. 
Sometimes he swallowed twenty glasses of water, 
and spurted it out again like a jet d'eau. Car- 


dinal Richeliey caused Manfredo, whose schol- 


ars were all the like sort of jugglers, to be put in 


to us, Was, it seems, perfectly practiced in those * 
| days. 


----- —_ 


prison, anid threatened to hang him unless he 
proved his art to be natural, and not connected 
with magic. This the Maltese did in great se- 
crecy, and was then liberated, to earn his living 
as before.” 
ith the description. a wood-cut is given, in 
whith the performer is represented standing up- 
right, with his head th back, while from his 
mouth a jet of water is seen to play.: There could 
have been nothing displeasing in the exhibition. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. - 


March 29: | 

In the Senate, joint resolutions of the Legislatures 
of Pennsylvania and South Carolina ratifying the Fif- 
teenth Amendment were submitted.—A message was 
received announcing the non-concurrence of the House 
in the Senate's action on the Tenure-of-Office: bill. 
Senator Trumbull‘urged that the Senate insist, and 
made a long argument on the constitutionality of the 
original act. nator Sprague argued in favor of re- 
peal. The motion to insist was agreed to. ~ 

In the House, Mr. Bingham offered a resolution, 
which was adopted, reciting that on March 8, 1869, a 
few hours before the dissolution of the late Adminis- 
tration, bonds to the amount of; $2,400,000 were, sf 
order of President Johnson, prepared for issue, an< 

1,400,000 of them were issued to the Central Pacific 

ilroad of California, on accoynt of the aileged con- 

struction of certain sections of that railroad, and it is 
alleged that the bonds were hastily, wrongfully, and 
illegally approved by the Secretary of the Interfor. 
The resolution embraced a clauge:to immediately in- 


vestigate the charges. 


March 30: 

In the House, a message was received from the Sen- 
ate announcing that a Committee of Conference had 
been appointed on the Tenure-of-Office bill. The 
House refused to recede from its disagreement 106 to 
60. A Committée of Conference was appointed, 


*March 31: 


In the Senate, the repest of the Conference Com- 
mittee on the Tenure-of-Office bill was submitted and 
agreed to 42 to & ‘The bill reported repeals the first 
and second sections of the original Tenure-of-Office 
Act of March 2, 1867. The first section of the Senate 
amendment is left untouched; the second section 
amended so as to read as follows: 

‘That during any recess of the Senate the President 
is hereby empowered, ia his discretion, to suspend 
any civil officer appointed by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, except Judges of the United 
States Courts, until the end of the next session of the 
Senate, and to designate some snitable person, subject 
to be removed in his discretion by the designation of 
another to perform the duties of such suspended of- 


_ ficer in the mean time, and such person so designated 


shall take the oaths and give the bonds required by 
law to be taken and given by the suspended officer, 
and shall, during the time he performs his duties, be 
entitled to the salary and emojuments of such officer, 
no part of which shall belong to the officer suspended ; 
and it shall be the duty of the President within 30 days 
after the commencement of every session of the fen- 
ate, except for any ommce which in his opinion ought 
not to be filled, to nomjnate persons to fill all vacan- 
cies in offices which exist to the meeting of the Sen- 
ate, whether temporarily filled or not, and so in the 
lace of all officers suspended ; and if the Senate dur- 
ng such session, shall refuse to advise and consent to 
‘an appointment in the place of such suspended officer, 
then, and not otherwise, the President shall nominate 
another person as soon as practicable to said session 
of the Senate for said office.” . 
In the House, the report of the Conference Com- 
mittee on the Tenure-of-Office bill was adopted, 108 
to 


April 1: 
ernment in Mississippi was postpon 


April 2: 

Tn the Senate, the Indian Appropriation bill was 

assed with an amendment providing for the organ- 
zation of a board of ten commissioners, to be select- 
ed for their intelligence and philanthropy, to super- 
vise the disbursements of the appropriations for In- 
dian purposes; the commissioners to have joint con- 
trol with the Interior Department, under the direc- 
tion of the President. 

In the House, a bill was P semen authorizing the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company to extend Its 
branch line from a point near Portland, Oregon, to 
Puget Sound, and to connect the same with its main 
line west of the Cascade Mountains, the Company not 
to be entitled to any subsidies, money, bunds, or lands 
—_ such lands as may be included in the right o 
w y. 


— 8: ‘ 
n the House, the Miscellaneous Deficieycy Bill was 


NEWS ITEMS, ~ 


Congress had determined to adjourn on the 10th. 

General Longstreet has been confirmed by the Sen- 
ate as Surveyor ofthe Port of New Orleans. 

General A. S. Webb assumed command in Richmond 
on the 2d, succeeding Genéfak Stoneman. Among his 
first orders was one Wells. Gen- 
eral Canby is soon to relieve General Webb. 

The statement of the public debt for March shows 
the total amount, less cash in the Treasury;to be 
$2,525,196,421.. The debt during the month of March 
was reduced about $2,592,039. — 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
SPAIN. 


Marsuat Pur asks for 80,00 men for the army. 

The provision in the draft of the pew Spanish Con- 
stitution in to royalty establishes a hereditary 
monarchy, the to retain the crown during life. 


GRBAT BRITAIN. 


were killed outright by an ~ 


Twenty-eight persons 
explosion ret Arley Colliery, in Lancashire, on the 


Ist. 
The Royal Commission of the British Parliament, 
appointed toinquire into the laws.of naturalization 
recommends that naturalizatior abroad be regarde 
as alienating British subjects from their allegiance to 
England. e commission also recommends the total 
abolition of the disabilities of aliens to ‘hold landed | 


roperty. 

, Treland drinks less whisky than Scotland, though 
her population is twice as large. The late Budyet 
shows that while thé latter country drank, in 1565, 
4,907,701 gallons, Ireland drank but 4,773,7 gallons, 
England at the same time ee more Thau both 
together—over eleven millions of gallons. 

wate advices from Cape Town, Africa, announce 
that a tract of country in Southern Africa, four han- 
dred miles Jong, and from fifteen to one hundred and 
fifty miles broad, had been burned over, occasioning 
great destruction of property. Several natives have 

rished in the flames. ; 
Peat a recent trial in Montauban, France, it was 
proved that eight wretched women had been con- 
cerned through a long series of years with the most 
inhuman crimes. They were tried and convicted of 
the crimes of infanticide and of proearing abortion ; 
in the latter case, some as some as patients. 
One womanythe central figure of the group, De!lpech, 
was proved to have murdered no less tha@n nine iu- 
fants, one her ow daughter's illegitimate child, and 
all under circumstances of the most inconceivable au@ 
tiendish b i 


n the House, the bill to organize a rovisional ov- 
ed, 108 to 62. 


rutality. 
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17, 1869. 


THE REV. FREDERICK D. HUNT- 
INGTON, D.D. 


Tue consecration of the Rev. F. D, Hunrt- 
ixGToNn as Bishop of the diocese of Central New 
York in the Protestant Episcopal Church takes 

lace on the 8th instant, at Emmanuel Church, 
ton. The presiding Bishop, Dr. Smirn, of 
Kentucky, acts on that occasion as the consecrator,. 

There is no divine connected with the Ameri- 
ean Episcopal Church who is better known or 
more widely appreciated than Rev. F. D. Hunt- 
mncToN. He was born in Hadley, Massachu- 
setts, May 28, 1819, and is, therefore, now nearly 
fifty vears of age. He was graduated at Amherst 
in 1839, and studied three years in the divinity 
school of Cambridge. -In 1842-he was ordained 
eo of the South Congregational Church, in 

ton, which he left in September, 1855, when 
he was inaugurated as Plummer professor of 
Christian morals at Harvard College, Cambridge, 
becoming at the same time preacher to the Uni- 
versity. Dr. Huntrycton found, as many other 
sincere and profownd thinkers have found, that 
narrowness of views was not confined to those 
professing evangelical ‘beliefs; he also discov- 
ered that pretensions to a superior liberality 
frequently covered a deep-seated uncharitable- 
ness and a supercilious conceit. There is a 
stage in the career of every man whose intellect 
has béen aroused and brought to bear with its 
full force upon religious doctrine when none of 
the channels of ordinary life seems to him to be 


free and untrammeled; he becomes, therefure, . 


for a season an innovator. If ‘he does not com- 

pletely isolate himself from his fellows he revolts 

against the usages which they have established. 
* Fhus those who knew best the stuff of which 
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CUBAN LADIES IN COUNCIL. | 


Tue. Cuban residents of New York city are 
numerous, and they have, especially the ladies, 
exhibited the greatest enthusiasm in furnishing 
moral encouragement and material aid to the 
efforts being made by Cuban patriots for the in- 
dependence of their native isle. 

t was in the room represented in our illustra- 
tion on this page that the late meeting in Stein- 
way Hall was provided for; and there also have 
originated the concerts and other enterprises un- 
dertaken in this city in behalf of the Cuban cause. 


THE “NIAGARA OF THE WEST.” 


* Tue Great West is still to a considerable ex- 
tent unexplored; and its beauties and sublime 


_ scenery, now comparatively unknown, will in a 


few years attiact the attention of thousands of 
sight-seers, tourists, and earth-wanderers, who, 
tired at the oft-looked-at scenery of Italy and 
Switzerland, will seek the wonderful and sublime 
in nature now hidgen in the Rocky Mountains, 
or yet to be developed in Central Africa. 

n our illustration on page 248 we have a view 
of the ‘‘ Niagara of the West,” the great Snake 
River or Shoshone Falls, the savage grandeur 
and wild sublimity of which are almost indescrib- 
able. Snake River, or the Lewis Fork of the 
Columbia, winding its way in a northwesterly 
direction, suddenly reaches and dashes over a 
fall of thirty feet, its volume being broken into | 
half a dozen streams by dark rocks rising out of * 
its flood. A little farther on, divided into three 
streams, it hounds down a wall of rock some six- 
ty feet in mo ah ‘while still a little farther on, © 

denly narrowed to about four hun- 


hae Dr. HuntincTon was made were not surprised dred feet, the whole river leaps in one unbroken 
| “47 to learn that he was an ‘‘innovator” even at body down a precipice of two hundred and ten 
his ach feet. . The ever-rising mist, with its changing 
a of hi n, wl ernectic prismatic hues; the wild leap of the mad river 
“e service, since it was formed from those in use in down into the abyss beneath; the frowning and 
| kg the principal branches of the Christian Church. jutting rocks of black-and gra , which cast their 
| ma his ote A Dr. “sega 8 life soon closed. shadows over the sluggish, leaden-looking water, 
“hose n poh to that seems exhausted after:its desperate leap ; 
writings from 185@ to 1860 will easily mark the the dark look of the towering banks which rise * 
i transition from the period of unsettled and baf- re a thousand feet above the river; and the deafen- 
A i fled search after some impracticable system which Ss ing roar which ever meets the ear, combine to 
ba should correct all errors and harmonize all truths, + | form a picture of Nature’s power, sublimity, and 
to that in which the search was abandoned, when c: grandeur, before which man can only stand awe- 


the intellect partially yielded its higher grounds, 
and descended to the common levels of life, where 
its efforts, though less grand and more circum- 


struck, filled with reverence and admiration. 
These Falls are four miles from the crossing of 
Rock Creek, onthe coach-road between Salt 


scribed, were fet more practical and more sub- 
servient to the ends of Christianity. | NS SAREE OTE ig Lake City and Boise, the capital of Idaho. 
It is now several years since Dr. HustincToN 

united himself tothe American EpiscopalChurch. KARE WSS THE PRESIDENT’S STABLE 

His efforts in the new career which he then ¢om- WSs 58 

menced have been fully appreciated, and have tes ForTuUNATELY our President isa man ff equa- 

been abundantly rewarded by their successfulre- REV. FREDERICK D. HUNTINGTON, D.D., BISHOP OF CENTRAL NEW YORK. - ble temperament. His practical good sense easi- 
| ly overcomes many of the difficulties of his posi- 
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tion. He wisely distinguishes between what he 
onght to do, and what he is asked or advised to 
do. Thus he escapes many of the harassing 
circumstances which hastened the death of Tayr- 
Lor and of Hareiox. . While the organs of the 
Opposition daily represent him as immeshed in 
the entanglements of his office, his friends see 
him free, untrammeled, and refusing to be tram- 
mgeled by:self-seeking politicians. Even thus the 
labors devolving upon him are many and severe ; 


_ bat they are cheerfully borne. 
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It is an inexpressible relief to our President. | 
that he is domestic ffi his habits and tastes, that 
he takes unusual pleasure in the midst of his chil- 
dren, in the care of the grounds about the White 
Honase, in his horses. 

Our illustration on this page of the stable of 
the White House shows the principal horses in 
President Grant's possession. -‘* Egypt” and 
** Cincinnati,” shown in the centre, are the pride | 
of the stable. Below this cut we give another, 


\ 
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showing ‘‘ Red” and ‘‘ Billy Button” carrying the. 
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Vicksburg campaign and presented to FrepEerR- 


1cK Grant, the President's oldest son. 


Billy 
Button” belongs to the era of peace. | ? 


BOOK-MOTHS. 


THERE are some houses so circumstanced in 
regard to dampness that they seem .to conduce 
‘to the multiplication of insects to an extraordina- 


— 


| 


~ 


ry degree. Thus, some places are infested with 
cockroaches, especially, if there ‘are water-pipes 
leading ‘extensively through the premises. Oth- 
‘ers are beset’ with’ armies of small. réd: ants, so 
minute that they ‘creep through the narrowest 
chink into!drawers, triinks, and closets,.in search 
of whattver answers their purpose for :food, but 
especially ‘aré:they always on the gui;vice for 
sweets, Lite people are occasionally annoy- | 
ed by the depredations of minute imsects whigh 
.. feed luxuriously on their fine books, manuscripts; 
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and pamphlets. They are popularly known as 
book-moths. ‘They appear to be in search of the 
paste, glue, and sizing which are used by the bind- 
ers. However old and dry the books may be, if 


, the room in which they are kept, or the cases in 
ywhich they are arranged, are slightly damp, it 


softens the old glue or size by imbibition, just the 
condition required by thé inv vaders. In gnawing 
it from the paper surface into which it. originally 
penetrated, they also destroy the texture of the 
leaves, so that costly works are quite ruined. 
There is no better remedy than placing the books 


at once in a dry room w here-the moisture evap- 


orates; and if the sunlight acts upon the windows 
daily, so much the better. 


rather their activity is suspended, to be revived 
on again removing ‘the books into a damp apart- 
ment. Russian binding is so offensive to them 
that they can not attack books in Russia leather 
book-binding. 


HIE TT Y. 


KINGSLEY. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A WEDDING. 


As the little story runs on, we must come again 
to Mr. Hagbut’s affair. 

Was this actually Carry? Yes, it was actually 
Carry. Rebecca had helped to dress her, but 
Rebecca scarcely knew her, when she came into 
the room in her modest bride’s dress. She was 
so pretty and so bright that Rebecca scarcely 
knew her own sister. 

Rebecca was by no means acting as bride- 
maid: far from it. 
ther had rebelied against bridemaids altogether ; 


BY HENRY 


- and in the course of a somewhat peppery con- 


versation with Rebecca had said that she herself, 
considering what her relations with the bride- 
groom had been, had much better stay away her- 
self. But Rebecca, getting more and more sure 
of her position with her father every day, had de- 
clined to stav away. 

‘* Not see old Carry married!” she said; ‘‘I 
am sure I would not miss it for all the world. 
She has been a dear, good, loving sister to me, 
and has borne more petulance from me than I 
ever have from her.” 

‘*'Then you don t feel any spite against mer or 


“him ?” said Mr. Turner. 


‘*Law, pa. what nonsense!” said Rebec a. 

Although there were no eal bridemaids, at 
the same time two young ladies were, as Hartop 
or Morley (or, for that matter, Hetty) would have 
said, ‘‘told off” to act in that capacity. They 
were from Miss Soper’s. school, and they wept 
as copiously as any bridemaids at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. Carry did not feel at all as if 
she wanted to cry; but she thought it was the 
proper thing to do, and cried hard. 

The neighbors came in and chattered and 
giggled—— Mrs. Russel and Miss Soper among 
them. After they had come in and saluted the 
bride Miss Soper drove her sharp elbow into 
Mrs. Russel’s side, and said : 

Ts he coming ? 


“Who?” said Mrs. Russel. 
don't know,” said Mrs.. Russel. Don’t 


shove like that; you’ve broke two of my ribs, I 
do believe.” 

** Where's she?” said Miss Soper. 

“© Who?” said Mrs. Russel. 

** Rebecca.’ 
_ don’t know,” said Mrs. Russel. ‘‘ She 
{vill hardly have the face to show, I should think. 
I wish you would get out-of that trick of ramming 
your elbow into another person’s.ribs when you 
ask a question. I’mblackand blue—No. Why, 
that’s her, ain't it, again the wall ?”’ 

It 2eas her, Mrs. Russel. ‘That grand beauty, 
with her chin on her hand and her elbow on her 


knee, who sat alone, with her great speculative | 


tyes, seeing beyond you and the crowd behind 
you, was Rebecca. And ag she sat there that 
morning, all alone, dressed in dove-colored silk 
and pearls, there was scarcely a handsomer wo- 
man in all old England, from palace to coftage. 
Your eye was not trained for beauty; you could 


not see jt. 


Miss Soper could, toa certain extent. In her 
business of schoolmistress she had had so much 
beauty put under her eye that she knew it when 
she saw it. Mrs. Russel’s definition of beauty 
would have limited itself to ‘‘a fresh complex- 
ion.” Miss Soper had a dim idea of generalizing 
trom fact. Jewelers’ clerks get a knowledge of 
what is the prevailing taste in jewelry. An old 
picturérdealer’s clerk will tell you what will sell, 
and what will not. Sooper, in her trade, knew 
a pretty girl when she saw one, though in her of- 
fice of dragon she disliked receiving them. But 
she knew more. She was well-connected in the 
trade, and she knew houses who would. take an 
article which was seldom atfered to her, and 
which often, in her way of doing things, gave 
her great, trouble—a very hatisome girl So 
looking at Rebecca, she said: § 

She is wonderfully handsowe.” 

‘* Do you think so, deqr said Mrs. Rus- 
se]. ‘* can’t see it.’ 

** No one ever supposed so,’ "said Miss Soper. 

‘Don't shove again, dear;~ pray don’t,” said 
Mrs. Russel. 

“What did IT tell you about that girl, when 
we got her forbidden to go out i the lane ?’ ” said 
Miss Soper. 

‘**T forget,” said Mrs. Raed: 

As it seemed that Miss Soper. had forgotten 
also, she resumed the discussion at &nother point. 

“Shall we go and speak to her?” said Miss 
Soper. 

‘My dear soul,” said the really good Russel, 


The moths disappear, 
when the paste becomes too hard for them. Or: 


In the first place, her fa- | 


‘“*T think we ought. The poor child is pining 
over Mr. Hagbut; it would be only kind.” 

Was she, Mrs. Russel? No, she was away 
from you all, with the sounds of the great sea. 
While she had been sitting there in her dove- 
colored silk all alone she had watched your fig- 
ures till she had tired of them, and had gone to 
sea once or twice. You were quite out of her 
thought. She did not want to be naughty, but 
she could. Why did not you leave her alone ? 

She could be horribly naughty, and she had 
the most intense dislike for these two ladies. If 
you had told her that Mrs. Russel was only a 


hot-tempered, gossiping scold, who would have 


given the bed from under her to release the son 
she had scolded out of doors, she would have 
laughed at you. If you had told her that that 
intolerable woman, Miss Soper, was in her way 
a heroine, and had slaved all her life to keep a 
ruined family together, and in doing so—in train- 
ing virtuous women, had done more good than 
was ever likely to fall to the share of our poor 
Rebecca, she would have laughed at you again. 
Their formulas had been rendered hateful to her, 
and she hated them tfrough their formulas, which 
had plagued her. She was a very naughty girl, 
and they made her naughtier. 

She was rounding some dim wild cape in a 
gale of wind, and there were two with her whom 
she knew and one who always stood perversely 
behind her. And the one who stood behind her 
kept saying like a cuckoo, ‘‘ Not yet. Not yet.’ 
And again like a blackbird, ‘‘ Not till you're fit. 
Not till you’re fit.” And there suddenly ap- 
proach to her her deadly enemies, the Russel and 
the Soper. “What reader would trust her temper 
under such circumstances ? 

She rose and gave them a sweeping courtesy, 
and, may I say it, the devil entered into her. It 
was only a very little one. 

“* Are you quite a a Miss Turner ?” ‘said the 
fat Russel. 

““T am quite well, lank you, ” said Rebecca. 
ee had a holiday lately. It has done me much 


‘‘ Indeed! another ?” said the Soper, 
to the terrible —— to 

Yes,” said Rebecca, looking ‘her with a 
look which the Soper had never seen in any of 
her school-girl’s faces. ‘‘ Another. A young 
gentleman from the sea, came and took me ont 
for a holiday, and he took me down the river all 
the w ay to Gravesend. And we were together 
all. day.” 

‘‘Who went with you, my dear?” said Mrs. 
Russel. 

‘* He did,” said Rebecca. 

‘* No one else ?” 

** What did we want ach any one else? He 


was very handsome and agreeable, and a third | 


would have been one too many. ‘I should like 
you to be introduced to that young gentleman, 
Miss Soper. His hair is so beautiful. Little 
curls all over his head. He sat at my feet the 
most of the time, and if I had had a pair of scis- 
sors, I believe I should have snipped one off.” 

The allied powers retreated. Says Russel, 
‘**That girl will go to the bad.” 

‘*Not she,” hissed Soper in herear. ‘‘ She is 
just the very one of all others who won’t. She 


is not in my line—I don’t have that article in, 


~ establishment; but I know enough to know 
that.” 

‘* Rebecca said to herself, ‘‘ It is the only way 
to treat you people. If kings and priests would 
not make outrageous pretensions, democracy 
would die: at least pa says so. Ha! you two; 
Carry said you were coming.’ 

She sat perfectly still after this, jn her old atti- 
tude, quite quiet, knowing that they would come 
to her. ‘The chairs besidg her were unoccupied, 
for the Philistines did not know exactly whether 
they ought to go near her, and her father made 
no sign. ‘*Those two” were quickly sitting be- 
side her. She was determined to amuse herself, 
and in answer to their greetings she replied, with- 
out Taising her chin from her hand, 

** Where is Hetty 

**She is at home,” said Mr. Morley. 

** What is she doing?” said Rebecca, without 
moving. 

“*She is not doing any thing to-day,” said 
young Hartop.- ‘‘She is getting the jduds to- 
gether. Change of ship, you know.” 

‘* Now, Jack,” said Mr. Morley. 
promise.’ 

Rebecca, from young Hartop’s silence, thought 
that Morley was angry ; but moving her chin from 
her hand and looking up in his face she saw that 
his eyebrows were raised, and that the corners 
of his mouth were down. She also noticed that 
he looked more handsome than any man she had 
eyer seen. But she had noticed that before. 

The next properly arranged wedding you go 
to, when you have looked at fhe bridegroom long 
enough, look at the bride’s father. If it is a well 
arranged marriage there will be the same light in 
the eyes of both. This was not a well arranged 
wedding, for our poor Rebecca, whom I hope 
you have -forgiven, had rather spoiled it by her 
wild conduct. 
quickly too; and there was a clond over it 
his mere presence. Mr. Turner, man ofthe world, 
knew this, and did not show to advantage; he 
was haggard and worn, and-bent his head, 

He had been into the room and out again. 
had scarcely noticed him at first, but when he 


** Mind your 


came in a second time, she watched bas bowed | 


head and rose to her feet. 
I know a young lady of strange and radi- 
ant beauty, that I and. my companion always 


know, when we go to a country g: ithering, in oné 


instant, whether she is there or not. Rebecca’s 
beauty was not so great as that lady’s [ will al- 


| low; yet when she rose from between Hartop 


and Mr. Morley her presence was felt. The bab- 
ble which was going on in awaiting the bride- 
groom died into whispers—into silence—as she 
came softly forward and kissed her father. 


She | 


| 


their eyes, 
Mr. Hagbut had changed rather | than «bes 


+ Give me your blessin father.” 
Turner raised his head he bent hers. | 
«<The Lord of Miriam an Jael bless thee, 


my: daughter. Smite as Jael, then sing as Mi- 
riam. .Thou art blessed, oh my daughter!” 

And so he kissed her, "and she went back and 
sat between Hartop and Mr. Morley again. 

**He has forgiven her,” whispered Mrs. Rus- 


sel. 

** Hold your tongue,’ *said Miss Soper. ‘‘'There 
is something J can’t understand about this, and 
-s0 I don’t suppose you can.” 

‘*Keep close to me you two,” said Rebecca, 
in a whisper ; ‘‘T am frightened. Don’t leave 
me you two.’ 

“Are you ill?” said Hartop, also in a whis- 


Pee No, Iam never ill. But these people fright- 
en me. ‘This house is frightful, and the lane is 
frightful. You don’t know what this house is. 
There is poison in it. My father can not give 
me his blessing without frightening me. And 
Carry says that there is blood at the foot of the 
stairs,” she added, wildly and hurriedly. ‘* Why. 
should he talk of Jael ?’ 

“‘T wish Hetty was here,” said Hartop, in a 
low voice. 

“Quiet, my child, quiet!” said Mr. Morley, 
laying his hand on her arm; ‘‘ talk of something 

What shall we talk of?” 

“The sea,”’ said Rebecca, herself in an in- 
stant; ‘‘I want to know about the sea, or about 
Hetty Morley.” 

‘*'There is no such person,” said Hartop, turn- 
ing and looking into Rebecca’s face. 

such person !” said Rebecca, agHst. “Is 
she drowned ?” 

** Not a bit of it,” said Hartop, bringing his 
face close to hers; ‘‘ Hetty is alive, but she is 
Hetty Hartop now, for she and I were married 
by Mr. Morley yesterday morning.” 

Her dull horror of the old house and the quaint 
company was gone at once by this pretty piece 
of news. It was something so bright, so human, 
so—well, so romantic, that a great smile spread 
over her face, as she said, 

No. ” 

“*Fact, I assure you. Yesterday morning. 
¥ou were not to be told, but I saw you were get- 
ting low.” And, indeed, the tact of this young 
sailor was very great, for Rebecca was quite 
roused again and gay. 

‘‘You provoking people. I want to see Het- 
ty, and you will tell me nothing of her.” 

**It wouldn’t do here,” said Hartop ;. “ they 
wouldn't stand it.” 

‘* But what is she like ?” asked Rebecca. 

** What is she like?” said the bridegroom. 


** Why, she is like her father; that’s about what 


she is like. You've seen him,” he grow 
Rebecca turned on Mr. Morley. ‘‘She is like 
you!” 


** But younger, you know, and more good- 
looking,” said Mr. Morley, with a bow. 

And Rebecca had just’ settled emphatically in 
her mind that Hetty was very handsome, when 
enter the bridegroom. 

** Why, that is never him,” said Rebecca, sud- 
denly. 

It was, chong. A man at his best—and a 
man generally makes the best of himself when 
he is going to be married—is a very different thing 
‘from a man at his worst. Rebecca and Hartop 
had only known him at his worst, and even Mor- 


‘ley, knowing him better than they did, was sur- 


prised. ‘‘That big, fat, pale-faced Tan,” he 
thought, ‘‘ has actually thore vitality than I have. 
I shall last longer, but if I had been what he 
has been, I could not-have shown such a pres- 
ence.’ 

A man, we must remember, with sufficient 
‘physique for the first or second life-guards, 
who has spent his life in talking religionism to 
foolish and uneducated women, is very likely to 
become fat, ill-dressed, and untidy. But put 
that man on his mettle.” -Get him rejected by a 


beautiful girl, and make him bridegroom to an- } 


other girl, and I fancy you will find some of the 
old Adam in him. There was a et oge 
deal of the old Adam in Hagbut that day ; 
much that he looked a rather noble person. 
Rebecca leaned back in wonder, and said aloud 
(for she knew that no one could hear her but Mr. 
Morley and Hartop, and she did not ‘‘ mind” 


them), ‘‘I could not have believed it. Why the © 


man is handsome and noble looking.” 

**Ts there an a why he should not look no- 
ble?” said Mr. Morley, quietly. ‘‘ My dear child, 
that man has done more good in his day than 
ever you will have the chance of doing, even if 
you had — —— or the will. His formulas 
displease ; they are purely scriptural, and 
e ac bones of the class into life. 

is vulgarity displeases you; that very vulgarit 
is the key-note of his power among the valgar, 
who would dislike and ibly resent the minis- 
trations of a scholar. and a gentleman, who could 
not understand their ways of thought, and = 
would ———. keep their inferiority 

king in a dialect. more re om 
their own. y God that when I die I 
ne 


may elaim to have as weuch good as 
but has.” 


as nobly as this man has ; 


ple by doing so.” 
‘‘ How can he raise them by being vulgar ?” 


asked Rebeeca. 
“* He raises them, in spite of all his vulgarity, to 
the level of Christianity : and at that point both 


he and they cease to be vulgar. I dare say that 
tte Covenanters ate with their knives, but they 
‘could die like the best gentleman of the lot. 
While there are vulgar people you must have 


as that, father. 


z being a gentleman myself, 

That man Hagbut, whose 
ways of speech and of action are an offense to 
me, has brought moré souls to Christ than ever 
I shall bring with thy twopenny a 


riests. 
t, well. 


vulgar 
know t 


guage is his. Their language is foreign to me, 

and I can not imitate And that lower mid- 
dle class is the very one which wants rousing and 
exciting. The great use of the dissenting clergy- 
men is-to rouse that class, and to ennoble them. 

Hagbut can do it. I can not. 
man compared to him.” 

“Yet you can bring cations to chapel, Sir.” 
said Hartop, quietly. 

‘* Ah, yes, I can do that,” said Mr. Morley, 
with sudden animation. “ Yes, boy, I can 
that. That was a good thing for you to aay, 
Yes! yes! they come again and again. It is 
not utterly. nothing to keep lads in the faith their 
mothers taught them through all temptations. 
You must come down and hear me preach some 
day, Miss ‘Turner. See, the bride is moving. 
We must go.” 

So they went. 


He comes of their ton class, and their lan- 


| And Hagbut married Carry ; 


r and the Hagbut episode in her little life came -to 


an end. 


— 


CHAPTER XVIII, 
CONFYDENCES. 
and Rebecca had to un- 


_ AND Carry was gone, 
<dertake her duties. 
“se shall make a fine 


nd worry, 
but I will keep the maids in a for. ll that. 
You sha’n’t want any thing, my dear.” 

** You will do well enough if you care to do it,” 
said Mr. Turner. ‘‘Z don’t want scolding or 
worrying; I have lost my faith in it. That is 
what made the mischief between your mother 
and me.’ 

** Well, dear pa, that is all over and gone. We 
shall be happy together, you know.” 

‘*¢ 7 don’t know. You may be happy, for you 
have hope before you—the hope of my death. a 
am a broken man. I wish I was dead.” 

‘*T am sure I don’t know why, father,” said 
Rebecca, with a heavy heart and a light tongue; 
‘* what nonsense you talk. Is there any man in 
our connection more honored than you are? . As 
for the money I am to have at your death, I wish 
you would leave it to Carry, and then you would 
not suspect my love.” 

You are a foolish girl.” 

‘*T think you are a very foolish man,” said 
Rebecca, stoutly; ‘‘that prospective money has 
been the greatest plague of my life; I wish it 
was in the deep Atlantic. That— ’ Mr. Hag- 
but would have left me alone if! it had not been 
for that money.’ 

‘*You were too good for him,” said Turner. 
‘‘ Child, have you ever thought of any one else ?” 

** As a husband ?” 

‘*Yes; as a husband.” 

Certainly, ” said Rebecca ; 
week I thought I should have ‘liked. very much 
to marry young Hartop. But, here, he has 
gone and married Hetty, leaving me desolate 
and disconsolate. There was never any one so 
‘shamefulfy deceived as I have been.” 

**Do know Hetty Morley?” said Mr. 
Turner. 

I don’t,” said Rebecta; ‘‘ the artfel 
young puss! When I do I will give her a 
piece of my mind. Young—I mean Mr. Har- 
top, has used me shamefully. It is all very well 
for hy to laugh, pa, but you’ wouldn't like it your- 
sel 


* **Come here,” said Mr. Turner. 
becca came and sat at his feet. 

‘‘T have been a hard father to you, my child, 
and I do not. know how I have won your love. 
But I seem to have it. God is very good. _ He 
is not what they want to make Him out, is He ?” 

‘Rebecca answered her father by stroking his 
hand and putting it to her lips. 

‘** My head is growing old, girl. I am a broken 
‘man ; but I will do my duty to the bik last. I 
am not to be trusted. This responsibility about 
Ducetoy’s papers is killing me. *I never: thought 


I am a useless © 


**for a whole 


And 


I should have found my truest, kindest friend in | 


you; but it is so. You will stay by me to the 
end 39 


‘To the death, father ;” she did not want him 
. to get'excited, and so she said no more. 

‘You are a better man than I am, child, and 
I wander to-night. But, believe me, that Mor- 
ley’s' God is the true God—is the true God—and 
—and not Hagbut’s. Where is the little dog?” 

‘She is here, father,” said Rebecca, putting 
Mab on his lap. 

‘* Pretty little beast ; bonny little beast. Bark 
for us, little one. Defend us. My dear Rebecca, 
the God who made this little thing was not Hag- 
but’s God, but Morley’s.” . 

" There is one—but one God, father,” said 
Rebecca. And she éaid it because she did not 
know what to say. 

‘*Yes, but they make two or three. See, girl ? 
Will you promise me one thing ?” 

‘*T will do as you tell me,” said Rebecca ; “‘ if 
you will be always as you are now.’ 

‘« Promise me that you will never join “7 es- 
‘tablished church after I'am dead.” 

Rebeces sat silent for a long time. - At last 


| she said : 


**¥ don’t think that I could promise as much 
‘I think it extremely improba- 


ble, but I will not pledge myself. I tell you 


honestly that if I were to quit our connection 
I should go either. to the Moravians or to the 
Primitive Methodists.” 

“They are not a very high sect, my child,” 
said Mr. Turner. 

‘I don’t want a very high sect,” said Rebec- 
ca; ‘‘that is just where it is.” 
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Yes!" said Rebecca, thinking. 
“Yes, indeed,” said Morley. .‘‘There are 
i) those who say that such men as Hagbut vul- 
| garize religion. It is not true, or at best only 
ij half true. They find a vulgarized religion among 
| 
| 
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= 
DARKER HOURS STILL. 

Duct. was the old house, duller, alas! than 
ever it was, for there was not.even old Carry 
now; and Mr. ‘Turner, left alone in the house 
with the favorite daughter of his dead wife, be- 
gan to mope ‘and brood over that miserable old 
business. It was evident also to Rebecca that 
his mind was not by any means what it had 
been. | 

She was free to go where she would now, but 
she never went far out of the lane, except a few 
times as far as Putney Bridge. She used to 
slip across sometimes to see Mrs. Spicer or Mrs. 
Akin, in a quiet neighborly way, and hear their 
gossip, give them books, and other little things, 
doing them high honor. It would have been an 
evil time for any man who insulted her while Mr. 
Spicer or Akin were near. 

‘These two worthies were the very picture of 
comfort and contentment every Sunday morn- 
ing, each in-his shirt-sleeves and a long pipe in 
his mouth, as Rebecca took her father to chapel ; 
but one morning she missed them, and thought 

-they had gone for an expedition somewhere. 
‘‘Tt is very little pleasure they get,” shé thought. 
‘We ought not to begrudge it to them.” But 
when they «got inside the chapel who should be 
sitting near the door but Spicer and Akin in 
their best clothes! Rebecca flushed up with real 

leasure, and when service was over, she made 
er father stop while she spoke to them. 

‘*T am so glad to see you here.” 

“Yes, Miss,” replied Akin. ‘‘It looked so 
nice seeing you and the gove’nor going every 
Sunday that we thought wed go. That’s about 
the size of it, Miss.” 

** [ hope you like it.” . 

‘¢ Yes, Miss, we likes it well enough,” said Jim 
Akin, ‘‘ but we don’t make much fist on it at 
fust.” 

‘‘ Ah! you won't find it strange long,” said 
Rebecca. And so they parted. : 

Her father asked her, as they went home under 
the dull gray sky, if she had asked these men to 
come to chapel; and she had said, ‘‘ No, that she 


had never mentioned it to them;” and he said, ‘‘I , 


am very glad of that. Whatever you do, don't 
undertake the responsibility of forcing-religion 
on other people. Let them find it out for them- 
selves—” He was going on to say a great deal 
more, as it seemed to Rebecca from the tone of 
_his voice; buat he checked himself suddenly. 

It was dull, miserable, dripping, motionless 
weather, and she sat day after day utterly alone 
while her father was away of business; alone 


save for her little dog, is tried hard to be 
very good, and, as is usually the case when a 
persoff tries that, she sueteed Only she fret- 


ted a little that she did not hear from her friends 
in Limehouse. 

Many things in the housekeeping were great 
puzzles to her, and she uséd to take them pa- 
tiently, and lay them at the feet of her beloved 
old nurse, " y, in Leader Street, Chelsea ; but 
it was rather a long way there, so she saw but 
little of those excellent souls at present. 

One day there came a létter which made her 
cry; it was from Mr. Morley. Jack Hartop and 
Hetty were off to: sea, and Hetty was so hard at 
work, shifting into her new ship, that it would 
be quite impossible for her, or Jack \gither, to 
get to Walham Green. He added, thatés soon 
as they were gonéghe would very likely come and 
see her himself. She cried a good deal over this 
letter, but it was not in anger and rebellion. 
That nightmare, Mr. Hagbut, being removed 
from his position of possible husband, she rather 
liked him than otherwise, and was at peace with 
all the world; and the Limehotse people had 
done her much good; and she was in one wa 
and another very far from the Rebecca of ol 
times. She cried because she had wanted to see 


Hetty; and_ she told her father so, frankly, that:| no 


night, when he asked her why her eyes were red. 
‘* Why do you want fo see her?” he asked. - 
‘**T don’t know. I am sure she is nice.” - 
Why ?” ¥ 
 ** Because those two are so fond of her,‘and 
_ those two are the nicest people I know.” ~~ 
**Miss Hetty Morley,” said Mr. Turner, chose 
to disgrace herself and ruin her father’s connec- 
tion by a stupid and rebellious course of action. 
‘As Mrs. Hartop she is continuing it. If you 
walked the earth round you would not. find, in 
the dissenting connection, three such sentimental 
id iots as Morley, his daughter, and Jack Har- 


Ap. 

What has Hetty done, pa?” 
v “ Degraded herself; dropped intoa low sphere 
of lift, and dragged her fool of a father down with 
her. Morley may choose to tell you in his own 
good time—for he is as obstinate as a pig—what 
she has done; but he chooses to keep the secret, 
and I won't betray him.” 7 

‘* But you like Mr. Morley, pa?” 

“*Yes. He is a good and a noble mati, a pure 
Christian, and a real gentleman; but’ he ‘will 
= answer to God for his indulgence to that 

‘But you would listen to him on spiritual. 
matters ?” 

** Yes, to 
fool in a worldly. point of by allowing that. 
girl to do as she has done. 

And this was all she could gét out of her father. 
_ And the great mystery about Hetty was no near 

er solution than ever, ae 


she had lost the heart te 


and was still kind to theni;- though 

Mab had supplanted-thesi:in her affections, She 

told: Mab every thiig new; afd: Mab to 
At one time, not long ago, she had beli 


man sooner. But he has been a | 


| 
that. there would have been perfect: accord be- 
tween ‘herself and her father. It was not to be. 
The overwhelming sense of responsibility, with 
regard to Lord Ducetoy’s papers were too much - 
it became 


for his mind, and it ’ ; and in its 

clouding theré came on a phase of religious doubt, 
which may be laughed at by doctrinaires, but 
which in practice, in reality, was, to Rebecca at 
least, horrible, — 

Tf he would have broken out into unbelief and 
sheer a oe at once, she could have stood it 
better. But he got dreadful silent fits, ending 
in sharp-pointed deductions, the result of an hour's 
solitary, silent argument with himself. He would 
sit perfectly silent, with his hands occasionally 
wandering one over the other for an hour, until 
he nearly drove the silently sewing Rebecca op- 
posite him out of her mind; and, at last, when 
the poor, unguided gitl, werking so hard and so 
nobly at her duty, was nearly out of her mind 
through sheer nervyoustieés, he would say, sud- 

| denly and sharply: 

‘* If one actually regains consciousness after 
the dissolution of the body, and if one finds that: 
the whole scheme has been a mistake from be- 
ginning to end. How then? One will regret 
that one had not been a profligate; a man who 
takes such pleasure as he can find, and discounts 
his bills on the future state.” 

And so on: Which has nothing to do with 
us further than this. It was horrible and intol- 
erable to Rebecca. It frightened her. She had 
rebelled against a certain close form of noncon- 
formist Christianity, as being narrow, cold, and 
in her eyes worthless, because it wanted the one 
element of sentimentalism. There had come to 

\her the stout nonconformist Morley, who had 
shown her a form of dissent as beautiful and as 
spiritual as the highest forms of Atiglicanism or 

manism, though wanting in the ceremonial- 
isms which, as the daughter of a Papist mother, 
she loved in her heart, And iow here was her 
father cutting the ground from under her feet, 


just as she was feeling for it, De profundis 
clamavit ; that is to say, she turned on her father 


your faith, pa; 
_but I can't see that there is the slightest reason 
for your undermining mine; I am ing to 
believe, Please let me.” 

Turner saw what she meant, and uttered no 
more of his doubts. - But he sat there, opposite 
Rebecca, night after night, seowling over his 
Bible as he turned the leaves, and looking un- 
utterable things. Which did riot. mend matters 


much for poor —which in fact made 
them rather worse, for she could never tell what 

e 


sh old days, before one ‘thought, 
many of ne feed to “an the accourits of the 
prize-fights in Bell's Life; and one used to read 
that Bob So-and-so ‘‘ was a glutton for punish- 
ment.” Now I claim for Rebecca that she was 
a better ‘‘ glutton for punishment” than any 
_snake-headed, bright-eyed young man who ever 
made a brute of himself in the prize ring. 

Punishment enough she got in these days. 
Her father fading and growing mad before her 
eyes. No society; and as it seemed to her no 
hope. Theresponsibility of the enormous amount 
of valuable heir-looms and papers in the house, 
thrown on her own shoulders, for her father was 
as no one, save in his determination to hold by 
them. No help, no advice, nothing for her but 
a dull, mulish obstinacy ; a determination to act 
honestly as circumstances should direct. And 
all the time her father in one of his “‘ girding”’ 
moods; accusing her of: idleness, and ‘making 
his case good to her about her dead mother. 
Punishment enough, poor child! But she took 
it bravely and nobly. 

‘*Pa,” she said, one night, ‘‘don’t gird at 
me!” 
_ His face had been fixed before, but it relaxed 


Ww. 
‘¢ Have I been girding at you, Rebecca?” 
‘*Yes, pa. Don't, please.” 
‘*T won't, dear. I didn’t mean to. -Tell me 
when I gird at you, and I will leave off.” 


HOMB AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 
Ir is estimated that New York City annually pays 
the enormous stm of $2,500,000 for the luxury of ice. 
We say lucury, though ice has come to be regarded as 
‘@ necessity in the warm season. There is no reason 
to apprehend a scarcity of this commodity, for an 


abundance has been stored during the past winter in 
the various ice-houses—not less than 850,000 tons. 


During the last year several com have been 
consolidated in the Washington Ice y, which 
now has twelve houses wel Knicker- 


bocker Company has. eight houses; and though 
there are some smaller comgipanies the ice business 
will chiefly be in the han 


The Sanitary Superinte t reports that small-pox 
and typhus gr, have been ailing to a 
limited extent, have now nearly fhe Board 


of Health and the public are greatly indebted to the 
physicians of New York for the faithfal and prompt 
reporting of such diseases as require the attention of 
sanitary officers. A single instance, of neglect in this 
duty. by a medical attendant in the Thirteenth Ward 
last December resulted in the sptead of small-pox to 
three houses and eight persons in opposite blocks, and 
to a neighboring city. ‘The records of the Board of 
Health show that many a hard-worked physician has 
proved a public benefactor by his prompt efforts to se- 
cure the arrest of con maladies. Watchfulness 


tagious 
is especially needful in regard to typhus and typhoid 
|. fever and small-pox, and mach more can be done to 


of scariatina than is genérally sup- 
adivertises that he will ‘‘ lend” 


, it niay be trne—as ie 


reported—that on the Sth day of last December 
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couple ofturkeys went to roost on the lower rail of a 
fence in a certain town in New York State. Durin 
the night they were covered with about six feet o 
snow, and presumed, of course, to be lost. Singular 
to relate, however, a thaw unsnowed them, and they 
camé. out on the 8th of January, alive and hungry, 
having been buried just one month. 

On the ist of April a man passing through Chatham 
Street pulled his wallet out of his pocket with his 
handkerchief. He did not discover his loss until after 
he had walked more than a couple of blocks. He then 
retraced his steps, and, strange to say, found it quietly 
reposing on the sidewalk. ery body passing had 
supposed it a hoax, and had been afraid to pick up a 
pocket-book which really contained two hundred and 
fifty dollars, because it was April-Fools’ Day. 

Philadelphia has been the scene of another horrible 
tragedy. A Mr. Blackstone, who has hitherto been a 
respected citizen, leading an exemplary life, receutly 
murdered in a barbarotis manner his wife and two 
children, and then committed suicide. - The details 
of the crime are fearful; and it is a relief to learn that 
insanity was hereditary in the family of the murder- 
er, and to believe’ the deed was done in some ravin 
paroxysm. 

Mad dogs are still reported in various quarters, and 
the newspapers give many cases of hydrophobie. As 
the warmer weather approaches every. body will feel 


very shy of meeting stray d in the streets; and it 
be “few and far be- 
‘tween.” 

Some inquiries have been made respecting a ‘‘ rem- 


dy” for hydrophobia, given im these columns a few 
weeks . e mentioned the name of the paper 
from which it was quoted, and can give no further in- 
formation about it. In general, in any serious dis- 
remedies should be administered under the im- 
; » advice of a physician, will have the 
kpowledge and skill to give such ial directions as 
each case requires. ' 

An amusing scene recently occurred in one of the 
Police Courts in this city. Making all due allowance 
for exaggerated statements, the story is about as fol- 
lows: An officer of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals arrested the owner of a bear, 
charging him with cruelty becanse he led the animal 
by a “ry Bs his nose. Both man and beast were 
brought before the Judge. During the hearing of 
the case the bear, getting an idea of what was going 
on, resolved to defend himself. He sat down on his 
hind-legs, in front of the desk, and placing his fore- 
paws upon the rail, looked straight at the Justice, 
opening his mouth as if anxious to say something. 
The Justice sai@ he must hold the man for the ses- 
sions. The ed. The attorney who appeared 
for thé owner said the animal! loved its master. The 
bear licked his hand. The Justice said $300 bail. 
Poor Bruin tried in vain to soften his heart by going 
through an impromptu performance. Another re- 
port of the affair is, that the bear came into the court- 
room smiling, recognized the District-Attorney im- 
mediately as the champion of injured people, shook 
hands with him, sat dowg on a chair, listened to the 
affidavit, signed it, kissed the book, thanked the at- 
torney for his courtesy, addressing him as ** My learn- 
ed friend,” and meeting a needy-looking reporter on 
his way out, offered him a new hat. 

The following is related of Dr. Scudder: On his re- 
turn from India, after a long absence, he was stand- 
ing on the deck of a steamer with his young son, 


‘when he heard a man using loud and profane lan- 


guage. ‘‘¥riend,” said the Doctor, accosting the 
swearer, ‘‘this boy, my son, was born and brought 
up in a heathen country and a land of pagan idolatry; 
but in all his life he never heard a man blaspheme 
his Maker until now.” The man colored, blurted out 
an apology, and looked not a little ashamed of him- 
self. 

In writing of the recent monthly meeting of the 
‘Boston Radical Club," a ‘‘ special correspondent” of 
one of our evening papers takes the liberty of remark- 
ing, that while New Yorkers are not without brains, 
it never occurs to them to take such things to parties; 
while in Boston ‘‘ people actually go about with their 
brains done up in brown paper parcels, and are ready 
to give them away to any passer-by who may be in 
need of them !” 

A movement has been initiated to have the Reading- 
Room of the Mercantile Library opened on all holidays 
and on Sundays, This arrangement, it is believed by 
many thoughtful citizens, will greatly benefit a large 
class of young mei, who, when released from their 
usual engagements, have no wholesome home infiu- 
ences, but are crowded tcgether in lodging-houses, 
and to whom the attraction of pleasant, comfortable 
rooms would be a shelter from many temptations. 


We learn from a newspaper published in the region 
of Lakes Memphremagog and Winnepesaukee- that 
‘*the fish in Lake Holleyhunkemunk, Maine, are supe- 
rior to those of either Lake Weeleyobacook or Moose- 
tockmegantuc. Those of Chauhungogung g 
were very fine, but they all got choked to death in 
trying to tell where they lived.” How sad! 

According to an exchange a lady one hundred years 


old was lately matrimonialized in Pennsylvania. When 


one gets to be a hundred years old, it may be a pleas- 
ant amusement to coin new words as well as to enter 
into new relations. 

A report comes from Sing ss | prison of the severe 
punishment of a convict who had only been a few days 
out of the hospital. He was ordered to his work; but 
not moving as fast as his keeper wished, he was taken 
to the shower-bath. The convict begged to be re- 


leased from punishment until he was well or uutil . 


the doctor came. But the keeper, refusing to listen; 
showered him until he could hardly stand, and then, 
beating him with a rope, locked him in a dark cell, 
where he was taken sick and removed to the hospital, 
dying at the latter place. He was 22 years of age, and 
caine of England, his only friend in this country 
being a convict, who wept like a child when the facts 
came to his knowledge. keeper has been re- 


Several Freshmen at Yale were lately suspended for 
indulging in disorderly conduct, and committing cer- 
tain outrages which have long been a disgrace to the 
college, because the students have in an underhand 
way countenanced them. Now, te their credit, the 
Freshmen have resolved to use all their influence as a 
class to suppress all such disturbances during the 
Freshman and Sophomore year, and have pledged 
their honor so to do. It is certainly high time that 
manly students in all colleges should demean them- 
selves like men of sense and honor. 


Perhaps the largest building in the world—at least 
the longest—is that which is erected over a certain por- 
tion of the Pacific Railroad, to protect the track from 
the heavy falls of snow which are to be expected dur- 
ing the winter mofiths. It is 22 miles in length, 16 
feet in width, and 16 feet in height. It is put up in the 
most substantial manner, all the timbers used being 


' af the best qaality to be obtained. The sides are in- 


closed, and were it mot for the fact that daylight pene- 
trates through the interstices between the boards, the 
whole ) bé like a huge tunnel. More than 
40,000,000 feet of lumber have been used in its con- 


tween a horse-race and a boat-race: The 


struction. It covers an area of more than 18,000,000 
square feet, or nearly forty-four acres. With the ex- 
ception of a few miles this structure has proved a very 
completé protection during the severe snow-storms 
of the past season. 3 

A man in Texas has married his mother! that is to 
say his father’s wife; or more exactly, his father mar- 
ried the lady about twenty-five years ago, but from 


.8ome extraordinary circumstances the couple sepa- 


rated immediately after the ceremony, and never lived 
together. The lady resumed her maiden name; the 
gentleman married again. A son by this second mar- 
riage joined the Confederate Army during the war. 
Afterward, while in Texas, the young man met his 
father's former wife, and, notwithstanding considera- 
able difference of age, an acquaintance began which 
resulted in marriage. Ofccurse, neither of them knew 
at the time of the nominal relation they sustained to 
each other. 

Miss Yonge, the popular authoress, devoted a large 
portion of the proceeds of her most successful novel— 
‘‘The Heir of Redclyffe”—to fitting out a Missionary 
vessel for” the use of Dr. Selwyn, who was then the 


Bishop of New Zealand; she also gave $10,000, the 


profits of her ‘Daisy Chain” for the building of a 
Missionary college in Auckland, New Zealand.. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
A ** Foo” Stanat—The Last Glass. 


“ Party Processtons"”—Going down to supper. 


PRIDE. 
Pride went forth one snowy day, 
Bent upon her best display 
Of lady’s head with nothing on it, < 
Save three leaves they call a bonnet. 


With the wind a little lace 
Blew about her neck and 


Pride returned all wet and chill, 

A parent's only child fell ill. | 
Cough and cold from snow and rain 
Rendered every effort. vain. 


Wearing leaves in wintry weather 
Killed both pride and child together. 


— 


Cause anp Errror.—There is this be- 

oree 
very often is made to lose a race by beifg “ hard pull- 
ed,” whereas the best boat wins through the same 
means. 


TuovGHTFuL an idea. 


A Rive wit an Env—A herring. 


HOW TO KISS. 


First, grasp with haste, all round her waist 
And hug her tight to thee; 

And then she'll say, Do 
Do—don’t you—let me be! % 

Then, oh, what bliss! bat never miss 
So good a chance as that; 

Then make a dash, as quiek as flash, 

And—Harriet, hold my hat!!! 


Two Irishmen were one day engaged rye 
and feli to the 


go away— 


_heuse, when one of them lost Sis hold, 


ground. The other hastened to him, and in eg 's 


when he found pm fe prostrate and still, ‘‘ Mickey 
are ye dead?” “No,” replied Mickey, “not 
dead, but spacheless !” 


VARIOUS FANCIES ON WEDDINGS. 
A Wooden Wedding—Marrying a blockhead. _ 
A Golden Wedding—Marryiug for money. 
A Crystal a ‘* glass eye.” 
ih Wedding—Marrying a milkmaid. 
Wedding—Marrying an editor. 
A Silver Wedding—Marrying an old maid of sixty. 
An Fron Wedding—Marrying a blacksmith. 
A Linen Wedding—Marrying a laun 


A QUESTION. _ 
They say the King of Burmah’s blese’d 
With fifty wives to soothe his rest: — 
If faintness e’er the King should pain, 
Would the King re-wive again? 


An Drzp—A forged will. - 


A negro had a severe attack of rheumatism which 
finally settled in his foot. He bathed it, he rubbed it — 
and swathed it; but all to no purpose. Finally, tear- 
‘ing away the bandage, he stuck it out, and, with a — 
shake of his fist over it, exclaimed: “ Ache away, den, 
ole feller, ache away. I sha’n't do nuffin more for 
yer ; dik chile can stan’ it as long as you ken; so, ache ~ 
away.” . 


Jane,” said a wag, it's allover town!” “What's 
all over town?” ‘*“Mudi" Jane’s eyes dropped. 


— 


** BOARDING .ROUND.”* 
A Country Sonootmaster’s Drary.! 


Monday.—W ent to board at Mr. B——’s; had a baked 
gander for dinner; supposed from various venerable - 
appearances to have been one of the first settlers of 

ermont ; made a yp im ion on the patriarch's 
breast. Supper—cold gander and potatoes; went to 
bed and dreamed of having eaten a quantity of stone 


w 
.—Cold gander for breakfast, swamp tea and 
some nut cake—the latter some consolation. Dinner 
—one leg, etc., of the gander done up warm. Supper 
—the other lég, etc, cold; dreamed I was a mud- 
turtle, and got on my back and could not get over 


again. 

"Wetinesday.—Cold gander for breakfast; -could eat 
nothing. nner—wings, étc., of the der warmed 
up; did my best to destroy them for fear they should 
be left for supper. Supper—hot Johnny-cakes; felt 
greatly revived. 

Thursday.—Cold gander again; much discouraged 
to see the gander not half gone. Went visiting for 
dinner and supper. 

Priday.—Breakfast abroad. Dinner at Mr. B——’s; 

tatoes—the latter good; ate 


cold gander and hot 


' three and went to school contented. Supper—cold 


bread heavy and . 
er and hot Indian Johnny- 
Dinner—cold gander again; 


gander and no pota 

Saturday.—Coald 
cake; aid — well. 
weighed and found I had lost six pounds the last 
w alarmed; had a talk with Mr. B—~, and 
conchaled I had boarded out his share. 


ANTIQUE RHYMES. 


“There was a crow sat on a stone: | 
‘He flew away—and there twas none. 


‘There was a man that run & race: 
When he run fast—he run apace. 


‘““There was a maid that ate an a $ 
When she ate two—she ate a couple.” 
‘‘There was an. ape saf on a tree: 
‘When he fell down~—titen fell down 
“There was 8 fleet that went to Spain: 
When it returned—it camie again !” 
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moved. 
| 
| 
This was ie. weary timé she | posed. | 
‘her, atid-sd. her | serwions for half a crown apiece, or four for 
have been a featute of many | 
for the Inst two months. 
. There was a man who sowed a plat | 
a With Norway oats—well, what of that? : 
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THE BROWN LADY. 
I 


A nricut day in May; vhe sun shining, as it 


_js wont to shine, upon Paris more constantly than . 


we vrowling islanders are willing to believe. Sun- 
shine every where; tin the streets and on. the 
benlevards: pouring into gay gardens full of peo- 
ple possessed of a highly-cultivated faculty for 
amusing themselves ; gently insinuating itself be- 
tween curtains of silk and lace; showing off to 
quite inimitable advantaze the treasures of archi- 
tecture and sculpture with which the wealth and 
the genius of ages have endowed the chosen 
city of the modern arts—the grand metropolis 
of Pleasure. Nowhere is the sunshine more 
splendid than in the noble Rue de Rivoli, and it 
lights no prettier scene than the interior of a 
Landsome room in a fine-hotel, whose tenants 
are two persons, a man and woman—beautiful 
bride and noble bridegroom. ° ‘The windows open 
on the street, a wide balcony filled with flowers 
intervening, and the thousand sounds which tell 
of the life-of the grand monde invade the privacy 


_ of the pair, who seem to like the stir and the 


sunshine; for the young’ lady is standing just 
within the lace curtain, which hides her from 
view, and the’ young man is standing beside her, 
with an arm, against which she leans comforta- 
bly, round her slight waist. 

| *< Tout le monde s’amuse. Yes, it does in- 
deed; and if it didn’t now, and didn’t here, it 
must be a very stupid monde, and not at all worth 
belonging to. Just look. Burnham; there goes 
‘a carriage full of your compatriotes ; and, though 
they look pleased, there’s a slight expression of 
being rather surprised and just a Jittle ashamed 
of themselves about them. Ah’—and the speak- 
er nodded her piguante head with quaint gravity 
—‘*it is n ver thoroughly learned after one is 
grown up. Now we are-¢ducated in it.” 

“In what, Adeline ?” 

‘*In the art of amusing ourselves, of course. 
We find it in our very primers. ‘Tell me, Burn- 
ham: when you were taught to read, what were 
the first sentences you learned ?” 

‘*T really can not remember, but I fancy the 
usual thing—* This is acat; adoghasatail; ‘Tom 
is a bad boy :’ there or thereabouts, I should say.” 

** Yes, ves; I know your horrible little spell- 
ing-books—vour désolant examples of instruction 
primaire. Now the first reading-lesson I ever 
learned in my life, and the first rhyme, was: 

* J'ai un gateau! 

ont est bean | 

Mes amis tous, 

Réjouissons-nous 

Simple you will acknowledge, and expressive. 
Not burdensome to the memory, and inculcating 
moral sentiments, such as sharing a cake when 
vou have one, and calling on your friends to re- 
jowe. Now that’s just the difference between 
i= vou see; you are taught that ‘’lom is a bad 
bo. and you think it means all the Toms of your 
uaiutance, and you-had better have nothing 


to say to them; while we—oh, how well I re- 


member how we used to sing the praises of the 
imaginary cake in chorus, and dance round like 
this!” And in a’moment Lord Burnham found 
himself skillfully twirled out of his passive atti- 
tude and spun round on the floor, after which 
achievement her ladyship threw herself back in 


- a chair, and langhed éne of. the most melodious 


laughs ever uttered by'a Frenchwoman. 

** Adeline, Adeline, how can you b? so ab- 
surd!” said the bridegroom, who was sufficiently 
British of demeanor to think it necessary to pro- 
test, but for whom the wild spirits and droll con- 
ceits of the pretty French girl he had married a 
month before had a fascination which not the stern- 
est monitor would have counseled him to resist. 

. **It isa t absurd!” she replied; ‘*to be seri- 


ous, to be dull, to be gloomy, to parler raison on | 
such a day as this, ts to be absurd—and—and - 


English! ‘There now, I declare you are vexed! 
bouz avez du spleen—and you promised you 
wouldn't, you know.” ‘ 

**Indeed I am not vexed; indegd I have not 
du spleen,” Lowl Burnham replie@, with some- 
what needless earnestness, as his bride’s spark- 
ling brown eves might have told him; *‘ but you 


, “amuse me out of my sober senses, and I really 


want to talk to you seriously, you know, before 
We start for horfie.”’ 
** Indeed!” +said Lady Burnham, rising from 


her seat and approaching her husband with an 


expression in which a little apprehension mingled 
with girlish glee. ‘* Then let us goto the Beis; 
the day is too beautiful ;; I can’t talk or listen se- 
riously here.” 
She rang the bell as she spoke. 
‘promptly answered by her footman. 

**Send my maid here, and let the carriage 
come round as quickly as possible.” 

In a few minutes Lady Burnham, attired in a 
marvelous combination of silk, lace, embroidered 
muslin, and primrose-colored ribbon, was seated 
in #n open carriage of the newest and most ele- 
gant construction, and, her bridegroom by her 
side; was being whirled by her English thorough- 
breds, the admiration and the envy of the Paris- 
ian bean monde, toward the Bois de .Boulogne. 

The drive was prolonged until the dusk, and 
they returned to their hotel only in. time to dress 
for dinner. As they parted to seck their dress- 
ing-rooms, Lord Burnham said. with a smile ; 

* Convenn,” she replied, ** provided you don’t 
make me stay there a day longer thati you actual- 
ly 

When Lord Burnham was out of his. wife’s 
sight, and beyond the influence. of her sweet 
voice and her sunny smiles, he began to look 
raiher serious, and after a while his expression 
became gravely meuitative. He paced his room 
from end to end, his face still retaining its trou- 
bled expression, until he suddenly exclaimed 
half aloud, ‘‘I will write to Madeleine; she 


It was 


will befriend her;” and with this resolution. 


tranquillity came back to him. 


‘ must find out the truth. 


Lady Burnham, on the contrary, laughed out- 
right. when she was alone, and said to herself, 
** If he loved me less, and had more of the odious 
‘English morgue, I might feel afraid; but, as it 
is, je me moque delles.” 

A tall, elegant, supple figure, perfect in sym- 
metry, full of vigorous health and activity, but 
lending itself to her present attitude of luxurious 
repose as though it were the most suited to it of 
all; shoulders worthy of the chisel. of Story when 
under the influence of his.own dream of Cleopa- 
tra; hands and feet such as marble never imaged, 
for their soft pure warmth and lightness are the 
privileges only of flesh and blood. The head 
was perfectly shaped, but not small; and in its 
expression there was intellect and will. The 
face, which wore the expression of extreme 
youth, rare in the case of brunettes, of which 


specimen, was refined and delicate, and chief- 
ly remarkable for the velvet softness of the large 
rich brown eyes, the long lashes, which exactly 
matched the chestnut hair in color, and the 
beauty of the mouth. Rarely has a French- 
woman such a mouth. As she sat with her 
head forward and her face downcast, the beau- 
tiful searlet under-lip drooped a little and showed 
the whole row of teeth, which ordinarily it cov- 
ered, except when a magical smile eaused the 
fruit-like lips and the milk-like teeth to be at 
once displayed and confounded, in a fashion 
which blended exquisite ‘beauty of féature and 
expression. ‘The rich complexion was also deli- 
cate; and the most determined and devoted ad- 
vocate of blonde loveliness would not have denied 
that Lady Burnham was beautiful. 

There was this peculiarity about her, that 
though her beauty was not ‘“English,” her 
manners were not *‘French.” A jeune per- 
sonne, carefully trained after the approved meth- 
od, would not have been emancipated, in the 
early days of her marriage, from the colorless 
propriety, hitherto enforced by a whole code of 
petty prescriptions and. restrictions, or she would 
have emancipated herself by a reactionary effort 
much at variance with good taste. She might 
‘have been awkward, she might have been impu- 
dent, but she could not have accomplished the 
airy graceful self-possession, the perfect individ- 
uality and feminine dignity, combined with sweet- 
ness and enlivened by an almost exuberant girl- 
ish gayety, which made this young Frenchwoman 
so attractive, and so unlike her fair compatriots 
on their emergence from the jeune-personne phase 
of existence into that of the jeune femme. 

The father of Adeline de Beaucour was a man 
of rank, who thought more of his large fortune 
than of his good blood, and held his-political as+ 
pirations and successes in higher estimation than 
either, He had lived always a brilliant, prosper- 
ous, influential life before the world, was a man 


the adaptations and creations of the second Em- 
pire, and loved only two human beings in the 
world—himself and his beautiful daughter. His 
wife died in the third year of their marriage, and 
he had never thought of replacing her. He did 
not trouble himself about the family name; he 
was too much empire in his ways of thinking for 
that; and the wealth with which his daughter 
should be endowed would enable him to indulge 
himself by carrying out an idea which was a nov- 
elty indeed, for it was no other than that, when 
the proper time should arrive, he—of course 
having taken care that she should have no ineli- 
gible associates—would permit Adeline to marry 
the man of her choice, dispensing with family in- 
terventions, and relegating her fate altogether 
from the region of wise and advantageous bar- 
gains. He procured for her a large and liberal 
education under his own surveillance; and, in- 
tending her to choose her own lot, in so far as a 


woman can choose, he endeayored to give her | 


just views of life and human nature, content to 
guide her judgment, without controlling her will 
by imprisoning her intelligence. 

Walter Viscount Burnham was the only son 
of an English earl—a fact which M. de Beaucour 
appreciated—fairly rich for his present station, 
and with a great inheritance in the future; a 
young man of ability and reputation, held in es- 
teem in M. de Beaucour’s own circle, and well 
received in certain exclusive French cliques. 
He had not been accustomed to put restraint 
upon his inclinations, which had happily never 
been vicious, and very rarely harmful; and now, 


ing of the phrase with Adeline de Beancour, he 
did not allow the idea that his father and mo- 
ther would probably dislike sach a marriage for 
him to distress him in the least.. They did not 
like it, even when they had had it satisfactorily 
explained to them that Adeline was well-born 
and wealthy. Her being a foreigner was ‘‘ such 
a very dreadful thing ;” and there was dear little 


as a daughter-in-law—if something better did not 
turn up. ‘The Earl was not exactly pleased, but 
then he was not exactly displeased, which indeéd 
‘was. his general condition of mind; happily in- 
different to any thing which did not affect his 
chief interests in life—his stud and his field- 
sports. But he liked quiet, and it was easier 
and more politic for him to take the part of his 
wife who was present, and could make him act- 
ively uncomfortable, against the son who was 
absent, and could only grumble from a distance. 
Burnham knew that in the time to come Adeline 
But when that time 
should come they would be so completely united 
that any thing which did not vex him would 
scarcely vex her; and besides, who could doubt 
. that his beautiful amiable. young wife would soon 
win the admiration and affection of his family ? 
The chief residence of thé Earl of Marlesdale, 
Burnham Castle—situaté in the heart of a beau- 
tiful midland county, in a park famous for its 
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order of beauty Lady Burnham was a perfect | 


of much mark, and of illimitable avenir among 


when he fell in love in all the strength and mean- | 


Lady Laura Grantley just come out, whom Burn- | 
ham’sJady mother had always intended to have- 


timber, was a stately seigneurial dwelling, of ir- 


liteness of princes! 
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regular but imposing architecture, built of deep- 
red brick, which.showed warmly amidst the pro- 
fuse green of the noble trees, faced with white 
cut stone, and abounding in turrets, chimneys, 
and windows -of quaint devices, the latter glow- 
ing with color, and superb in blazonry—was the 
beau-ideal of a country residence. ‘Terraces, 


at Burnham. Nothing was w to rende 
the place a charming subject for a deli en- 
graving, illustrative of the ‘‘ homes of 


England,” and a pleasant home to which to in- 
troduce a young, handsome, well-born, well-bred, 
well-dowered bride. As a feature of local inter- 
est, as a show-place, though there were some 
quite first-class lions of historical magnitude in 
the vicinity, Burnham was perfect; it had even 
the highly-desirable, if not indispensable, ghost 


to recommend it. The last item in its treasures 


was more prized by the neighbors and the sight- 
seers than by the noble occupants of the castle. 
It was indeed generally understood that the 
Countess particularly objected to the ghost, in 
which, though not a romantic or imaginative: 
person in general, she was said firmly to believe. 

Lord and Lady Burnham were coming home. 
The Earl of Marlesdale, although really very 


+ glad to see his son at home again, and by no 


means dissatisfied with the marriage he had made, 
was not particularly excited about the event, 
and in pursuance of his usual predilection for a ; 
quiet life, remained in his own apartments, and 
left the women to do: all the watching and wait- 
ing and guessing, all the gushing and welcoming 
and criticism by themselves. ‘‘ The women,” as 
the Earl irreverently termed in his thoughts the 
Countess of Marlesdale and the Ladies Blanche 
and Madeleine Raby, were in the Countess’s 
morning-room, which opened on the terrace, and 
each of the three was, in her respective fashion, 
occupied with the approaching event. _ 

‘*T think I hear the carriage, mamma,” said 
Lady Madeleine, without turning her head, or 
relaxing the fixed gaze with which she was re- 
garding the long avenue of-elms. 

** Very likely,” said Lady Marlesdale; ‘‘ they 
are much after their time already. Not that I 
expected punctuality.” 

**Oh, mamma,” rejoined Madeleine, ‘‘ it wasn’t 
an English king who said punctuality was the po- 
I’m right,” she continued, 
eagerly; ‘‘here they come! I shall run round 
to the hall.—Won’t you come, Blanche ?” 

‘*Thank you,” replied that young lady, with 
calm indifference; ‘‘I shall wait until they are 
announced.” 

Madel€ine ran with a light step along the ter- 
race—from whence the advancing carriage was 
now distinctly visible—to the grand entrance. 
In a few minutes.the travelers had arrived, had 
alighted, the bustle of reception was at its height, 
and Lady Marlesdale and her elder daughter had 
fully recognized the mistake ‘had made in 
concluding that because the had said 
little about the appeafance and manners of his 
son’s bride. there was nothing favorable to be 
said. Lady Madeleine was dazzled and delight- 
ed; Lady Blanche was surprised, and in spite 
of herself pleased. ‘The effect on the Countess 
of her daughter-in-law’s beauty, grace, fascina- 
tion, and perfect ease of manner—in which there 
was not a touch of insolence or want of defer- 
ence, not a shade of any thing which the least 
friendly criticism could call ill-bred—was more 
decided and remarkable. ee) 

When the commotion had subsided, and Lady 
Burnham, accompanied by Lady Madeleine, had 
‘been installed in her apartments, the Countess 
and her Husband found themselves alone for a 
few minutes. Lord Marlesdale looked inquiring- 
ly, perhaps a little timidly, at his wife before he 
oye ‘* Well, my dear, and what do you think 
of her ?” 

‘“*T had no idea she was so handsome,” replied 
Lady Marlesdale, but her tone was absent, her 
look distraite. 

“*T thought you would be agreeably surprised,” 
said the Earl. ‘‘I did not say much about her 
looks, because I think one never learns any thing’ 
from a descripti get te 
ner, is it not?” And then his lordship, feeling 
like an individual who had got out of a scrape 
with unexpected, perhaps unmerited, facility, took 
himself off. 

The sun had gone down, and the shades of 
the summer evening were spreading theinselves 
over the house, when Lady crossed 
the great hall and entered the library, a spacions, 
sombre, almost solemn-looking room. At the 
upper end a heavy carved oak door, which turned | 
noiselessly upon its hinges, opened on a lofty but 
narrow gallery, which extended across the whole 
width of the house, and contained a valuable 
collection of paintings. .This gallery was light- 
ed from the top by gas, artistically di , 
When Lady Marlesdale passed through the dim 
library into the picture-gallery she was startled 
for a moment by the brilliant effect. The long 
line of family portraits which occupied the op- 
posite wall could be seen from end to end with 
a distinctness, and her eve lighted without 

itation upon the picture she had come to look 
at. As her glance fell upon it her hand left the 
heavy door, and it shut softly. She was quite 
along with the lifeless thing she had come to see. 
For a moment she shrunk back and closed her 
eyes; the next she stepped across the crimson 


carpet and stood before a large picture, inscribed 


upon whose frame was a date not less than two 
centuries old. 

‘The painting was a remarkable one, because 
it was laly executed, because the portrait had 


| @ look of concentrated painful attention. 
features were rather commonplace, though pass- 
ably handsome, and it required some very strong. 


the peculiar unmistakable stamp upon it of a true 
likeness, ‘The back-ground was a beautiful gar- 
den-seene ;_ the portrait was that of a woman, 
yang; beautiful, and of a haughty carriage. 

stood close to a rose-bush, from which she 
had just ered two rich red roses, and held 
y in her hand. The style of her 
beauty was peculiar, the perfection of the bru- 
brilliant, full of life and expression. In 
the tall full figure grace and dignity were com- 
bined,-and set off by the remarkable dress, whose 
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material was of satin, its color a chocolate brown, © 


relieved by rich lace at the neck, and ruffles of 


the same. 
Lady Marlesdale gazed upon this portrait with 
Her 


emotion to render them expressiye. ‘That strong 
emotion was working within her now no one could 
have doubted who saw how the face changed. 
*‘It was no fancy,” she said to herself; ‘‘it 
was not an imagination; I did not think it mere- 
ly because she has a brown complexion and won- 
derfal brown eyes, and because I do not and can 
not like a foreigner and a Papist,.and feel that 
there is ill-luck in her coming here. It is no 
fancy. ‘This girl might be the original of that 
picture—she might be the French countess, the 
wicked’ French queen's wicked companion, her- 
self as handsome, perhaps as wicked too. I ney- 
er saw any thing so extraordinary— the same 
brow, the same eyes, the same smile, the same 
look of power about her, and yet of sunny youth 
and girlishness. I wish she had never crossed 
Burnham's path—I wish she had taken her mon- 
ey and her beauty any where else. I dreaded 


her before I saw her, and now I know why.” 


“ Well, my darling, how do you like them all? 
And what do you think of old Burnham ?” asked 
Lord Burnham of his beautiful wife, within the 
first moment of their welcome solitude. 
placed himself on a foot-stool beside the sefa on 
which she lay, in a long white dressing-gown, 
her brown hair hanging lions ly over her shoul- 
ders. He took a long tress, and twined it round 
his fingers as he spoke. 

*¢ As if I could tell you all in a minute, au/ 
when I’m so tired,” said his wife. ‘‘ You hav: 
no reasonableness, Sir. I'll tell you in a week.” 

/** Nonsense, Adeline; tell me now. s if it 
ever took you a week to make up your mind 
about any thing!” 

Lady Burnham laughed. ‘‘Let my hair 
alone,” she said; ‘‘ you are pulling it out by the 
roots, you rough Englishman. I will tell you 
something about it. I like your father; and 
Madeleine is a perfect darling—she and I will be 
the greatest friends; but Blanche is very odd. 


Is she stupid, Burnham ;. or very good; or what” 


is she ?” 

**T believe she is both,” replied Burnham, 
with a smile. | 

‘* Very likely,” said Adeline, seriously. 
all events, I don’t think I shall ever understand 
her or make her understand me. 
think I need mind her much. If we don’t co- 
alesce, we sha'n’t clash.” 


He had - 


“At. 


But I do not 


She paused, here, sat up, and began to twist ) 


the rich masses of her hair. ‘Then she covered 
them with a silken net, and yawned as if she had 
suddenly become very sleepy. ‘This device to 
evade further questions did not, however, suc- 
ceed. 


Lord Burnham sat down upon the sofa beside 
his wife, » put his right arm around her, and gen- 
tly turned her face toward him with his left had. 
She did not resist him, but her eyelids droope:i, 
and the color deepened in her cheeks. 

‘** Adeline,” he said, gently, but as if he were 
in earnest, and meant her to attend to him, ‘* you 
are trying go avoid answering me. You have 
some reason for this. ‘Why will you not tell me 
what you think of my mother? Has she failed 


in any thing toward you? You shall not stay: 


here a day if she has,” he added, impetuously. 
No, Burnhantgaé; I assure you she has not 
—indeed, you are wrong; but her manner is 


different from the others’, and as she is of more: 


importance to me, I did not like to judge her too 
‘soon, or to give way to any fancy about her. 
But, since I must tell you, I don’t think I im- 
pressed her favorably at all. You know I have 
ueer notions sometimes, and you have inore. 
chan once laughed at my reading of expressions ; 
well, at dinner I frequently caught your mother’s 
eye, and whenever I did so I felt that she was 
looking at me with dislike—hush! let me ex- 
plain—not dislike of me so much as the feeling 
with which we look at a face which brings a dis- 
agreeable association with it—a face like one 
*which we dislike.” 
‘‘ Absurd, Adeline,” said Lord Burnham. 
‘*¢ How could my mother or any gne have an un- 
pleasant association with a face like yours? No- 
thing can be less likely than that she ever saw 
any one like you, my darling. Yon are wrong 
for once; and it is not like yourself, my Adeline, 
to let such an idea interfere with any thing so 
really important as that you and my mother 


-| should get on well together. She is rather prej- 


udiced against every one who is not born in her 
country and bred inher religion—though she is 
far from being so great a fool as Blanche, al- 
ways remember—and she is not blessed with a 

icularly amiable expression of countenance. 
There is the whole explanation, and the matter 
is in your hands. My mother will no more hold 
out against you, if you choose to conquer her, 
than my mother’s son did.” 

Lady Burnham appeared to accept -her hus- 
band’s explanation and assurance, and was gen- 
uinely glad to be relieved from any further dis- 
cussion of the subject; but neither made the 
least impréssion on her mind. 


A series of entertainments of a ponderous fash- 
ion occupied the greater part of a fortnight ; and 


| | \ 
vases, ‘* wildernesses,’’ ornamen water, strut- 
\ _ , ting peacocks, aviaries, fountains of Italian work- 
manship, and gardens in the Italian style—charm- 
ingly contrasting and combining with the good 
old-fashioned garden and rosery in 
‘Lal neighborhood of the stables, which 
an good taste had preserved intact amidst all the , 
ree a, improvements of a scientific were to be seen | 
| 
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at the end of that time, a temporary residence in 
London having been obtained for Lord and Lady 
Burnham, they left the Castle for town. Lady 


Marlesdale followed them in a few days, accom-- 


panied by Lady Madeleine Raby} who was to re- 
main with her brother and his wife, while her 
mother and sister sojourned at Burnham, too 
glad of the opportunity to avoid ‘‘ the frivolities 
of a London season,” as Lady Blanche called 
them—when explaining her intentions, which he 
cordially approved—to the Rev. Josiah Crawler. 
Lady Marlesdale went through the ceremony of 
‘* presenting” her son’s wife with all. proper so- 
Jemnity ; and it was in the afternoon of that day 


when Lady Burnham's beauty had been a gener- 


al theme of conversation, and Burnham’s luck 
had been largely commented upon, that Lady 
Madeleine Raby solved a question which had oc- 
curred to her several times. 

The three ladies had just returned from St. 
James’s Palace, and were sipping tea in the rather 
dingy dining-room of the temporary residence, 
when Lord Burnham joined them. He. was de- 
lighted with his wife’s beauty, and pleased with 
her dress. She was standing with her train thrown 
over her arm, and had just put down her cup 
and taken up her bouquet; Madeleine was look- 
ing at her earnestly. 

‘‘Let your train down, Adeline,” said Lord 
Burnham, ‘‘ and let me see you just as you were 
when you passed her Majesty.” 

She looked at him, smiling, with her graceful 
head held up, shook out the rich folds of her 
white-satin train, and threw them back with a 
movement of her hand which slightly rafsed the 
skirt of her dress, and showed her foot in its 
high-heeled satin shoe. 

That’s it!” exclaimed Madeleine; ‘‘now I 
know what it*is that has always puzzled me; 
now I know who Adeline is so like.—Don’t you 
see it, Burnham ?—(Take care, mamma; your 
tea will be all over your petticoat in a minute.) 
—She is the very image of the Brown Lady !’” 


IL. 
Tue London season was over, and the sea- 


side season in England, and the gambling and - 


flirtation season in continental Europe, had also 
closed. ‘The stately old country houses were 
assembling their inmates for Christmas; the 
weather was seasonable—1. e., very delightful for 
rich people with every sort of outdoor pleasure 
and indoor luxury at command, and productive 
of intense suffering to the poor who lacked all 
th@e things—and sport had been capital at Burn- 
ham, where the heir and his wife were passing 
the Christmas holidays. | 

It was the beginning of Christmas week; the 
snow, which had been falling lightly for some 
days, was frozen, and the weather had reached 
a point of ‘‘seasonableness” which precluded 
outdoor amusements, except to such hardy in- 
dividuals as professed a taste for the noble art of 
skating. Burnham Castle had its fyll comple- 
ment of Christmas guests, and they were some- 
times a little heavy in hand, and gave the Count- 
ess some trouble in their management—trouble 
which she sustained nevertheless with indefatiga- 


_ ble .courage, for the sake of her pride and her 


- son. 
A portentously long morning had been beguiled 
by a visit to the picture-gallery, of which Lady 
Burnham had done the honors. She had no 
knowledge of art, but she had an unlearned taste 
for pictures, and she had taken some pains to 
make herself acquainted with the valuable though: 
not extensive collection at Burnham Castle. Lady 
Madeleine’s remark upon her likeness to the por- 
trait known as that of ‘‘ the French countess’— 
but unmentioned in the catalogue pretentiously 
inscribed on vellum and kept in the library—had 
not escaped her at the time; and she had after- 
ward asked her sister-in-law who the ‘‘ French 
countess” was, and whether there was any thing 
. remarkable in her story, purposing to inspect the 


portrait on her return to Burnham, and see what ° 


she thought of the supposed likeness. Accord- 
ingly she took an early opportunity of inspecting 
the portrait in question. She recognized the 
likeness at once; it was no fancy of Lady Marles- 
dale’s or of Madeleine’s; and Burnham recog- 
nized it also. But while Adeline was pleased 
and flattered, for the beauty of the French count- 
ess was very striking, her husband's indifference 
piqued and provoked<Lady Burnham. 

‘¢T do believe,” she said, ‘* you have a touch 
of your mother’s notions on this point, and would 
be delighted if I could be proved like any of those 
pretty dolls of Englishwomen, with their china- 
blue eyes and their silly simpers.” : 

‘*Indeed you mistake me,” said Lord Burn- 
ham, earnestly. ‘‘ The only woman as beauti- 
ful as you—if indeed she was that, and I doubt 
it—who ever belonged to our family was that 
lady whom you are strikingly like; but she 
- brought disgrace and shame with her, Adeline, 
and ‘there has been ‘little of them in the history 
of the Burnhams. You can understand now, 
my darling, why we do not much like the men- 
tion of the French countess, and why my mo- 
ther, in particular, dislikes it.” 

‘‘'Tell me the story,” said Adeline, imperious- 
ly; ‘sit down here, and tell it to me at once. 
1 want to hedr it; I must hear it.” 

She looked so beautiful, so engaging, so de- 
lightful, in her playful, imperative ways, and 
with her brown eyes sparkling, partly with curi- 
osity and partly with scorn, that he could not 
resist. All his own reluctance, and the: reluct- 
ance of his mother, were forgotten in the im- 
pulse he felt to give pleasure to his young wife, 
and he said : 

**T will not tell you the story myself, Ade- 
line, because I should only spoil it; but I prom- 
ise you shall hear it, well told, on Christmas- 
eve, with all the effect due to a ghost-story.” 

‘* A ghost-story! Is there a ghost, then, at- 
tached to the picture, as well as the coincidence 
of my likeness to it?” 


cftaff,” said Captain Crawford. 


‘*'There is,” said Burnham, rather seriously, 
**and Crawford is the only person I know who 
can tell the story. So you shall hear it on 
Christmas-eve, just at the witching hour. -My 
mother has a horror of its being told, but she 
will never know.” 3 


Lady Burnham thanked her husband with a. 


sparkling smile. ‘There was-the slightest touch 
of mischief in it, but he did not perceive that ; 
and she protested he had given her a fresh in- 
terest in the old house. 


At a little after eleven o'clock on Christmas- 
_eve, when the grave and elderly portion of the 
guests at Burnham tle—not to be beguiled 
by any sentimental ideas of hearing even Christ- 
mas chimes at midnight—had retired, a select 
party occupied Lady Burnham’s boudoir, where 
a superb fire and brilliant clusters of wax-lights 
formed comfortable accessories to the correct 
and sensational narration of the ghost-story. 
The part¥ consisted of Lord and Lady Burn- 
ham, Captain Crawford, and Sir Cecil Morse, 
his particular friend, and a respectful but ardent 
admirer of Lady Burnham, whom he lost no 
opportunity of declaring to be ‘‘a stunner.” 
Adeline occupied a low chair at the a the 
fire; the light of the dancing flames play@@ upon 
the folds of her dress of rich blue satin and lace, 
and found a thousand reflections in the jewels on 
her neck and arms. She was looking down at 


Burnham, who was lying on the hearth-rug, his 


head supported by her foot-stool, and her little 
Skye terrier nestling in his arms. Sir Cecil sat 
opposite to her; and the story-teller walked u 
and down the room, in which exercise he 

much assistance and delight, 

‘* Now then, Crawford,” said Burnham, ‘‘ be- 
gin. Weare all ready; and I am in a delight- 
ful situation for shivering.” 

‘* Don’t spoil the effeet of my. by, your 

| my- 
self solely to her ladyship.” . 

‘**T am listening,” said Lady Burnham. 

** The legend of the Brown Lady of Burnham 
is in this wise,” began Captain Crawford. ‘‘ In 
the evil days of Charles the First the earldom of 
Marlesdale did not exist; but there had been 
Barons of Marlesdale time out of mind, good 
men and true for the most part, and loyal alike 
to their friends, their country, and their king. 
The women who had come into the Marlesdale 


family by marriage or by birth had all been - 


handsome, as your portrait-gallery testifies—and 
virtuous, as the family annals boast. But no 
woman married or born among the Marlesdales 
had equaled in and fascination the bride 
whom Jocelyn Lord lesdale wooed and won 
at the court of the French queen, Henrietta Ma- 
ria. Tongues wagged when the bride came home 
to Bu attended by a brilliant compan 
from London, for she was a foreigner and a wid- 
ow.” 

Lady Burnham looked up suddenly, and made 
Captain Crawford feel rather awkward; he re- 
‘membered that the listener was also a foreigner. 

‘‘A widow, you say,” she asked him, “and # 
foreigner? Was she a Frenchwomarn?” 
She was”—Lord Burnham answered the 
question—‘** her name was Mareelline de: Se- 
naart.” 

Lady Burnham said no more, and Captain 
Crawford continued: The: new Lady Marles- 
dale was popular with her London friends, and 
her husband had an infatuated love for her. _ Her 
wants were extravagant, and Lord Marlesdale’s 
fortune soon proved inadequate to'their demands. 


- Lady Marlesdale, the French countess as she was 


called, was the most éxtravagant woman at the 
court of Queen Henrietta ia, and her ex- 
travagance in the expenditure of money was not 


the only-charge brought against her by the conn-* 


try neighbors of Jocelyn Lord Mai le, who 
envied her for the gay and brilliant life which 
was beyond their reach, and hated her because 
she disliked and despised them, and suffered her 
lord to pass but few and brief periods of his life 
at Burnham. The portrait in your picture-gal- 
léry, which represents the French countess in the 
zenith of her beauty, was painted by a famous 
court-painter, one Antony Vandyke, in the third 
year of her marriage, when rumors had begun to 
circulate about an estrangement between her and 
her husband, mainly caused, it was said, by the 
determined enmityof Charles Raby, Lord Marles- 
dale’s brother, who. held his beautiful sister-in- 
law in abhorrence, which people were apt to say 
had had its origin in her rejection of him in fa- 
vor of his elder brother. Be -that as it may, 
Charles Raby hated the French countess, and 
betrayed to her husband, either personally or 
through his agents, the fact of her infidelity. 
The lover for whom the French countess de- 
ceived her English lord was a coun n of her 
own, a dissolute young noble, who had come to 
England in the Queen’s train, and had enjoyed 
much of the Queeri’s favor. Indeed, when the 
case, fully made out, was laid before Lord Marles- 
dale, he had the clearest conviction that the 
Queen, his loyally-served master’s wife, had been 
a consenting and assisting party in the dishonor 
that had been brought upon him. The first step 
taken by Lord Marlesdale was to withdraw from 
the court. This he did at some risk to his repu- 
tation; for the troubles of the monarchy, the 
downfall of the King, were beginning, and it was 


a time when it behooved true men to stand fast by © 


that which was falling. But Lord Marlesdale 
cared nothing for that—his life was centred in 
the beautifyl base woman who had been false to 
him always, from the beginning. He challenged 
the man who had wronged him, and ran him 
through with his sword: this gccarred un the old 
Christmas-day—the 6th January—as we style it 
now. ‘The French countess was in attendance 
on the Queen at the time, and knew nothing of 
what had’ happened until a page brought her a 
token at supper, and she opened the packet laugh- 
ingly, amidsi somewhat jeering comments on the 


| the trailing of a dress upon a matted floor. 


{. that they were right. Charles Raby died on the 


devotion of her lord. It contained a few lines, 
in which he bade her farewell forever, and a ker- 
chief of her own, which her lover had worn, 
steeped in his heart's blood. ‘Thus when the 
Queen returned to her own country, as it proved, 
forever, Lady Marlesdale went with her. She 
was talked of sometimies in the land she had dis- 
graced and left, and to her was justly imputed 
the blame of Lord Marlesdale’s absolute inaction 
in the troubles of the great rebellion. He lived at 
Burnham, and steadily abstained from any partic- 
ipation in thestrife. Time passed on, and at length 
a fresh rumor arose that Burnham Castle was 
haunted. Lady Marlesdale was dead, intelligence 
of her death had reached England, and her hus- 
barid had seen her ghost. He was dying slowly-of 
fear, they said, and the French countess ‘ walked’ 
in the picture-gallery every night. Being ques- 
tioned by the parson, Lord Marlesdale, with much 
hesitation and evident suffering, acknowledged 
that he had seen the phantom of his wife three 
times, on each occasion in the same place and 
under similar circumstances. ‘The stir caused by 
these stories was the greater because Charles 
Raby had gone to London some time before, 
and his wife was much alarmed and distressed 
at her solitude, being then expecting the birth 
of her first child. 

**Upon Charles Raby's return to Burnham he 
found his brother, Lord Marlesdale, at the point 
of death. He disbélieved in the ghost. But he, 
too, was destined to view the apparition of the 
‘Brown Lady.’ One night as he grew drowsy 
he fancied he lieard the faintest rustling, like 


His momentary doze was dispelled by the: con- 
sciousness that there was some one near; he 
opened his eyes, and saw the Brown Lady—saw 
her distinctly at his bedside, a couple of feet re- 
moved from him, her head held up, her brown 
hair falling on her shoulders, two red roses in 
her right hand, and her satin train held back by 
the left. He looked at her, and she looked at 
him with the beautiful brown eyes he had so 
loved and hated, while his heart beat as if it 
would choke him, and his limbs grew heavy and 
cold. .As he looked she glided away, and was 
lost in the darkness behind the heavy velvet cur- 
tains of the bed. Terror held him motionless for 
a little, and then, when it released him, he start- 
ed up and looked eagerly around. There was 
nothing there. Then ension and pity for 
his wife kept him quiet, fierce thirst seized him, 
and he drank off at a draught the large. cupful 
of spiced wine which, according to the_fashion 
of the time, had been set ready for him. The 
draught soothed him strangely; he began to feel - 
a curious numbness, and then came nothingness ; 
but he solemnly declared afterward that, while 
he yet retained a little of his senses, he heard 
@ low, short laugh. 

** With the morning horror and anguish came | 
to Burnham Castle. Charles Raby was found in 
frightful agony, succeeded by paroxysms of de- 
lirlum, and the physicians—not easily to be got 
at then, fetched with the slow haste of those 
dayswere puzzled by the case, as our wise men 
might be now. It looked very like poisoning, 
they said; at al] events it was hopeless, and in 


following night, having told, in the intervals of 
relief which came to him, the story I have now 
told you. His son was born upon the day of the 
funeral, and succeeded Jocelyn. Lord Marlesdale 
| i three montiis. He was a splendid fellow in 
his time, and the first earl. : 
“When Charles Raby’s death gate the bewil- 
dered household leisure to attend to any fhing, 
some strange discoveries were made. The valise 
which had contained the gold and jewels brought 
to Burnham by Lord Marlesdale’s brother was 
empty. Gems and other valuables had been ab- 
stracted from the cabinets in Lord Marlesdale’s 
apartments, and the long-disused rooms of the | 
French eountess had evidently been ransacked ; 
laces, dresses, and ornaments had been removed. 
When full search had been made indoors, they 
to inquiries without, and ascertained 
that a dark-complexioned man of distinctly-for- 
eign appearance had appeared in the neighbor- 
hood of Burnham, accompanied by a stout serv- 
ing-man, and having in his possession three fine 
horses, of which one carried the baggage. ‘Their 
arrival had beén simultaneous with the journey of 
Charles Raby to London, and they had taken their 
departure at daybreak on the morning after his 
return, long before any intelligence of the trouble 
at the castle had penetrated to the village. No 
suspicion attached to them, no effort was made 
to trace them; but the narrative of Charles 
Raby’s widow declares that these two men took 
shipping for France from Southampton, and that 
on the night after they sailed the ship was 
wrecked in the Channel, and many of the dead 
bodies washed ashore. One of these was discov- 
ered to be the corpse of a woman disguised in 
male attire; and though it never-was identified, 
and the woman and child on whom the station 
and the responsibility of the Marlesdales had de- 
volved were too weak and too timid to investigate 
the matter which concerned them so nearly, at 
the cost of angering great pefsonages in France, 


ing to say so, and quite the correct thing for a 
country house. But they believe it too. I ven- 
ture to say you would find it difficult to persuade 
any of the party assembled in this house to-night 
to go into the picture-gallery alone after dark, 
especially on ‘I'welfth-night. Finally, the story 


my mother’s ancestress, and some of her papers 
are still in the possession of my family.” 
“Thank you, Captain Crawford; you have 
thoroughly satisfied my curiosity.” 
‘** And tired her out,” said Lord B 
bling up from the hearth-rug. ‘Come and 
have a cigar.” 7 
Left by herself, Lady Burnham sat in the same 
attitude by the boudoir fire. But her face was 
thoughtful, and her eyes were bent on the red- 
hot cavern formed by the glowing coals. 


might have known all this if papa had ever 
thought our old family history worth looking 
into. I wonder what our version of it is; brutal 
ill-usage on the part of the mari anglais, no 
doubt, and: splendid devotion to the fallen for- 
tunes of the daughter of Henri Quatre. Marcel- 
line de Beaucour, Comtesse de Senaart—how 
very, very odd! It would never do to let Lady 
Marlesdale know that I have a good right to re- 
semble the portrait of the French countess. 
Shall I tell Burnham? No, not yet; it would 
spoil the fun. 
And Captain Crawford—how delightful if he 

persuaded into believing in the ghost!” = 


bration of the good old festival of Twelfth-night 
was unusually numerous and lively. It included 
many young people—for whom the attractions 
of drawing for the king, snap-dragon, and dan- 
cing were provided—the staying company in the 
house, and some officers, friends of Sir Cecil 
Morse and Captain Crawford; who. had thought 
it well worth their while to run up from Ports- 
mouth for a few days. : 

In the smoking-room on the night before 
Twelfth-day, Lord Burnham being absent, Ca 
tain Crawford told the story of the Brown Lady 
once more, and with great success. ‘The officers 
from Portsmouth were quite pleased, and almost 
excited, by the narrative; and one,.a young 
lieutenant, who imagined himself an authority 
on beauty and_style, and who believed, in his 
honest and simple conceit, that no woman, not 


could possibly resist him, proposed an adjourn- 
ment en masse to inspect the famous portrait. 
But Captain Crawford opposed this proceeding, 
on the grounds that the house was all quiet for 
the night, and of course the gas had been tury ed 
out in the picture-gallery. With the majority of 
the little party this argument succeeded, and the 
notion was abandoned ; but Tommy Toxteth was 
not to be persuaded. 

- * Bother the gas!” said the youth; *‘come 
along, Crawford; let. the others stay here— 
they've seen the picture, and I haven’t; I have 
never been through the gallery at all. Let's 
take a candle apiece and go—the Brown Lady 
will, look all the more ghastly, or ghostly, in the 
dim light.” . P 


Sir Cecil Morse; ‘‘ you're actually displaying im- 
agination! What next?” 


along.” 


and he rose, though rather lazily, to comply with 
Tommy Toxteth’s request. The two made their 


door of the picture-gallery was situated. The 
candles they carried gave but a dim light in the 
large, em space, and Tommy Toxtetit de- 
clared’ he already felt ‘‘creepy,” when Captain 
‘rawford opened the door; and they entered the 
gallery —just in see a woman’s figure 
vanish at the opposite end. ‘The lieutenant 
started violently, and tumbled up against Cap- 
tain Crawford, who, not so much disconcerted, 
but still not completely unmoved, caught him 
by the arm, and said, * 
‘Take care ;. you'll drop the candle.” 
‘¢ Bother the candle!” returned Tommy; ““did 
you see that ?” 
‘*T saw a woman, certainly—one of the serv- 


ants, I suppose.” 7 ; 
‘Do you? Why do you speak in a whisper, 


wear a brown dress with a train?” 


long, and the light is dim.” 

-‘*T am perfectly certain, and I have remarka- 
bly good sight.” | 

Tommy Toxteth leaned most unceremoniously 
against one of the family portraits as he spoke, 
and rubbed his evening-dressed shoulders against 
the white-satin knee of a Raby of the time of 
George II. Captain Crawford looked at him 
blankly. 7 

**T say,” said Tommy, “‘ we shall get precious- 
ly chaffed if we let out that, having come to look 
at the portrait, we have seen’the ghost. Come 


the widow never had any doubt but that the 
drowned woman was Lady Marlesdale.” 

Adeline looked serious and perplexed. 

**So it was not a ghost after all; only a living 
woman, who robbed and murdered? But how, 
then, do people still believe in the ghost? Why 
do they say she walks in the picture-gallery every 
year at Christmas-time ? And why, may I ask, 
Captain Crawford, is this story supposed to be 
your especial property ?” 

‘“*T will answer your ladyship categorically,” 
‘said Captain Crawford. ‘‘ People believe in the 
ghost because, in the first place, they have heard 
the story, and not-its explan» i'n; and in the 
they prefer to init. They 
say the ghost walks in the picture-gallery at 


Christmas-time because it is pleasant and excit- 


& 


and let’s have a peep at the picture, at all events.” 

Without speaking, Crawford advanced to tlie 
portrait, and the two men held the a oe they 
carried so as to show it to the best advantage. 
The picture looked even more lifelike in the 
feeble light than in the brightness of the gas jets. 
The proud, beautiful face; the bright, yet soft 
and speaking eyes; the graceful figure, which 
seemed coming forwaiu to meet the gazers—all 
ha: a striking, an overpowering effect, which told 


‘| on the young lieutenant, though he did his best 


to throw it off. They looked at the picture for 
some time, but in silence, and when they turned 
away from it and left the gallery, they still did 
not speak, dntil they had reached the first land- 
ing on the stair. 

‘¢ All a fancy of ours. of course,” said Craw- 


‘*Don’t bother,” returned the lieutenant ; 


is mine because the first earl’s mother was also . 


** How very strange!” she was thinking; “‘I . 


How much amused he will be! — 


The party assembled at Burnham for the cele- 


even the ‘‘match” of the Brown Lady herself, — 


By Jove! you're developing, Tommy,” said 


Captain Crawford enjoyed, and deserved, the , 
reputation of a very good-natured sort of fellow, © 


way to the staircase, at the foot of which one 


then? And why does any servant in the house — 


‘* Are you certain of that? The gallery is © 
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ford: ‘either a mere imagination, or a clever 
house-maid, who chooses the unfrequented gal- 
lery for a rendezvous with her fuotman lover.” 
** Why did we not see the footman lover, then?” 
asked the lieutenant, with more presence of mind 
than was habitualto him; ** and how do you ex- 
plain the dress ?” 

‘‘You must have imagined the dress,” said 
Captain Crawford, : 

‘*And you the 
tenant. 

More time than they had supposed had elapsed 

, while the two had been absent, and they found 

the smoking-room forsaken by all but Sir Cecil 

Morse and Mr. Netterville, a middle-aged indi- 

vidual of no particular persuasion or profession, 

who was an inveterate smoker, and liked his 
cigars. in company. 

‘““Whatails you both?” asked Sir Cecil. ‘* Any 
one would think you had seen a ghost!” 

‘*T am not sure that we have not,” said Tom- 
nty Toxteth, ‘‘ and the ghost too.” 

“What!” said Sir Cecil, with an incredulous 
grin, the Brown Lady herself?” 
Yes, the Brown Ladvy heyself.” 

/ ‘* Nonsense,” said Sir Cecil; “ why, I thought 

you did not believe in it, Craw?” ° | 

‘*So I thought myself until to-night,” said 
Crawford; ‘‘and I.am not quite sure that I do 
believe in it now; but, on.the other hand’ I’m 
not quite sure that I den't.” : 

‘Mr. Netterville and’Sir Cecil insisted on an ex- 
planation, which the others gave;.and_ the sur- 
i prise caused by the story was all they could have 

desired, had they been telling it for effect.. Mr. 

_ Netterville suggested that the truth might be 
tested by watching for the ghost on another night. 

Unless the Brown Lady is very much algered | 
for the better,” he said, laughing, ‘‘she is not | 
likely to miss a chance of being seen.” | 

**'And let me tell-you,” said ‘'ommy Toxteth, 
with a dismal attempt at a joke, ‘‘to see even the 


footman,” veturned the lieu- 


as ghost of such a woman as the Brown Lady is not 
‘* Suppose we all watch forthe Brown Lady 
to-morrow night,” said Sir Cecil; ‘‘it’s Twelfth. 
7a Mi night, the time she is said to appear quite regu-_ 
> Jarly, If she does, ave'll agree not to be in the 
4 least frightened; and if she does not, to set | 


down Craw and ‘Tommy for a pair of -poltroons.” 
‘* Agreed,” said Mr. Netterville; and he then 
added, réflectively, ‘* what a deuced unpleasant _ 
thing for a family it must be to have an hereditary 
If { had one, which 1 have not—the , 


I should have hada shot atitlongago.” . 
shot at it!” exclaimed Crawford —‘‘a | 
shot at a ghost!” | 
‘* Certainly,” replied Mr. Netterville; ‘‘ifsuch | 
things exist, why not learn all there.is to be | 
learned about them? It is a popular belief, quite | 
profound as belief in the existence of ghosts, 

that if you see one, and fire at it with a bullet— 

I am not sure whether the bullet must be silver, 
but I think not—it will never appear again; a | 
cheap and simple remedy for intrusive spirits.” | 
The conversation among the gentlemen was | 
not much more prolonged; but before they | 

finally parted .for the night they detetmined 
‘on a plan of action which should solve their . 
own half-admitted doubts, and be a curious ex- © 
periment in ghost-lore. 


‘There was only one drawback to the success | 
of the party at Burnham Castle on the following - 
ee, day—the absence of Lord Burnham. He was | 
iaeAS unavoidably detained at the county town on busi- . 
ness. He-was the most sedulously attentive of | 
husbands, as all agreed; and each of the, young , 


: fulfillment of her destiny, she might find a parti | 
* so eligible in all respects. Lady Burnham an- | 
| nounced at breakfast that she had had a letter | 
from her husband, full of apologies and regret. |: 


a telegram confirming the impossibility of Lord | 
and while the latter gorgeous solemnity was in’ 
which she read aloud. 

‘The message was: 


may catch the last train. 
before to-morrow. 


Do not expect me 


= 
4) ** It’s the only time, I can say with a clear con- |: im 
science. I ever wished Lord Burnham to remain -|: 
ES . away,” said Lady Burnham to Zelie, when, the | 

dinner being over, and the party assembled, for |; 


the recreations proper to the evening, in the sa- 


for a short colloquy with her maid, ‘It would 
have been difficult to manage about him, and he. 
-mnight have spoiled it all unintentionally. Allis 

quite safe, I hope; Parker has no notion of join- 
ing the servants, and there's no fear of her lady-° 
ship sitting up?” 

‘* Not the least fear, my lady., Mrs. Parker 
despises all the servants except Samuel; and if 
she could have kept him from watching for the 
ghost with them she would have told of the serv-* 
ants to her ladyship ; but she couldn't. persuade’ 

‘*And the gentlemen are quite determined ?- 
‘There is no/danger of their giving it up?” . | 
 **Not the least, my lady. It’s all settled with 
Mr. Mills.” 

‘‘I must go back, lest I might be missed. 
Every thing is ready 

** Every thing.” . - 

Zelie threw open the door of Lady Burnham's 
dyessing-room; which was brilliantly lighted. , 

She looked in, laughed, gave ‘a satisfied nod 


stairs. 
The evening wore gayly away.. The tiimic 
“sovereignty awarded when the -‘Twélfth- night 
cake was cut and apportioned was fully enjoyed ; 
the carpet-dance was lively, if not yery long; |. 
for Twelfth-day fell on Saturday, and the rules ‘| * 


were strict Castle. At half past 


host! 
Rettervilles are not important enough for that— | 


ladies secretly hoped, when the time came for the |: | aaa 


At luncheon she mentioned that she had received || 
Burnham's reaching the castle in time for dinner ; || , 
progress, a second telegram was handed to her, || | Ss 
“Tt is barely possible 


Do not send to the station.” || 


loon, she contrived to escape to her own rooms 4, 


of her sunny brown head;’and ram lightly 'down 
iy 5 eed. ‘Tommy. Toxteth, as he took him gently by the 


eleven ‘‘ good-nights” were exchanged ; the 


ladies retired, and the majority of the gentlemen 
sought the smoking-room. | 

‘The numerous clocks in the house and offices 
had struck twelve, and an apparent but deceitful 
quiet reigned in the castle, when Captain Craw- 
ford, Mr. Netterville, Sir Cecil Morse, and 'Tom- 
my Toxteth, attended by Mr. Mills, and followed 
on tip-toe by a few of the other male guests at 
Burnham, took their way to the central hall. A 
number of servants, silent and motionless, were 
assembled there. ‘The order of proceeding had 
been so carefully settled beforehand that there 
was nothing to be talked about, and the strictest 
silence prevailed—silence which permitted the 
hurried breatliing of the women to be audible. 
The three doors which communicated with the 
picture-gallery had béen left ajar, and the gal- 
lery was dimly lighted by a few gas jets, turned 
down to not much above the point of extinction. 

Captain Crawford and Tommy Toxteth passed 
into the library by a door opening into the middle 
of the hall, and took up‘a position behind that 
which communicated with the picture - gallery. 
Sir Cecil Morse and Mr. Netterville passed into 
the great dining-room by a similar door on the 


> 
| 


| 
| 


= 


other side of the hall, and took up a position be- 
hind that which communicated with the picture- 
gallery. The other gentlemen, with all the serv- 
ants standing close behind. them, placed them- 
selves at the central door, which led from the 
hall into the picture-gallery, and was opened to 


its full extent, its two battants laid back against 


‘the wall. 


These operations had been performed without 


‘the aid of any other light than that which the |: 


|dimly-burning gas in the gallery: afforded, and 

the scene was an impressive one. 

; ***'The mamzell isn’t here,” said one of the 

‘servants in the lowest possible tone to the ‘‘ se- 

rious’: footman. 

_ ** Hush!’ whispered Samuel, ‘‘ she will be here 

directly, * She can’t get away until her ladyship 

is undressed.” | 
He had hardly spoken when a light figure 


‘crossed the dim hell with a noiseless step, and a_ 
‘touch on the sleeve of the ‘‘ serious” footman’s 


coat made him aware of Zelie’s presence. 
**Ts your pistol ready?” whispered Crawford to 


shoulders and placed him in the narrow opening 
of the door on the left. ‘‘ Face that way, and 
cover that end..” 

~*€ Which way is she said to come?” asked the 
lientenant, in a less heroic tone than he could 
have wished. 


f 


if indeed their limbs would carry 


‘*No one knows, as. we already told you; so } 
4d 


there’s an equal chance for both.” 

An almost. identically -similar dialogue had 
taken place in the great dining-room, where Sir 
Cecil Morse and Mr. Netterville were posted. 
Mr. Netterville faced the door on the right, at 
the end of the gallery, the staircase immediately 
outside which communicated with the right wing 
of the building, containing the Countess’s apart- 
ments. . 

‘‘TIt is settled that we give the ghost till one, 
isn't it?” said Mr. Netterville. ‘‘ Quite long 
enough, I think; the servants might be per- 
suaded they had séen a dozen by that time.” 

‘* Hush!” said Sir Cecil; ‘‘don’t whisper. If 
any of the ladies are up they might think it was 
thieves.” 

Dead silence. Waiting. Something like gen- 
uine awe among the servants. Something not 
altogether like incredulity among the gentlemen. 
Perfect stillness among all. ‘The women’s cold 
hands grasp the men’s, and they stand very close 
together, and have strange lumps in their throats, 
and shivers through their limbs ; and there is not 
one of them but knows if she tried to speak she 
could not do it. A quarter past twelve. Dead 


silence. Waiting. ‘Then the sudden, horrible 


THE APPARITION. 


howling of a dog, which makes the women start 
and ‘catch their ‘breath, and some of them feel 
that if they were not afraid of the gentlemen, who 
are watching intently, and whom, such is the 
power of their caste, they dare not, even for ter- 
ror’s potent sake, disturb, they would run away, 
them ; but, if 
they. should not, then it would be a relief to drop 
down where they stand. 
Dead silence. Waiting.: 
But there was a slight noise which, if every 


| ear were not painfully strained in one direction, 


might have been heard. From Lady Burnham's 
boudoir a glass-door opened on a light iron stair 
leading to the flower-garden, which in the sum- 
mer had formed her chief pleasure at Burnham. 
The slight noise above-mentioned was caused by 


‘the unlocking of this heavily-curtained door, and 


the entrance into the warmed and lighted room 
of no unauthorized intruder, but of:Lord Burn- 
ham. He had caught the last train at the last 
minute, and had walked over from the station, 


guided by the cold, wintry moonlight, and taking 
a well-known short cut which brought him to the 


flower-garden. He looked across it, saw the lights 
in his wife’s rooms, and decided on letting him- 
self in by the side-door, and enjoying her delight 
and surprjse. She was still up, he knew, for he 
saw a shadow passing back and forward once or 
twice as he crussed the garden. He opened the 


door, pushed the curtain aside, and looked eager- 


y. into the room. deline was not there. He 
locked the glass-door, and went into the dressing- 
room, which was in great confusion but empty ; 
then into her bedroom, with the same resalt. 
**She .hasn't come up,” he thought; “they 
are in the saloon. I wish she had been here; 
I don’t want to go down stairs;” and he went 
irresolutely into the corridor. No lights, no 
servants about. - He took a wax-light from 
Adeline’s dressing-table, and went quickly to- 
ward the saloon, which was empty. ‘They 
must be at supper in the dining-room,” he 
thought. ‘Then he crossed the saloon with a 


-hasty step, and went out of the door which opened 


on a corridor communicating with the staircase 
of the right wing. The wax-light in his hand 
burned dimly, and flickered as the draught from 
the closing door caught it, but the light sufficed 
to show Lord Burnham that he was not alone. 
From the far end of the corridor into the centre 
of which he had emerged, something came to- 
ward him, something which chilled his blood 
and made his heart stand still—something in 
human shape which yet was not human, which 
was the form of a beautiful woman and yet was 
nowoman. An awful phantom, with a shadowy 
face, as of a woman with brown bright eyes and 
rich brown hair, heaped up from the broad brow, 
and falling on bare polished shoulders, mizjestic 


yet terrible, for the luminous form had the sem- | 


blance of substance, and yet had it not, and 
sight of it had the dread and agony of death 
without peace, or sanctity, or any thing but fear, 
The phantom came toward him, walking, but 
not as living beings walk; the movement was 
not a movement of the limbs, but was an onward 
sweep as of the wind. The awfal presence was 
clothed in phantom garments of rich, trailing 
brown satin; the train was held aside by one 
hand, and u foot shone beneath the skirt, a mo- 
tionless foot which yet was borne along, and on 
which diamonds gleamed. In the other hand 
were two rich red roses; and when the awful 
thing had passed by the cowering human wretch 
who shrunk against the wall, it turned and, with 
the hand which held the two réd roses uplifted 


again as. by a sweeping wind, waved to him to» 


follow it. The light had dropped fiom his hand 
and was quenched, but he needed no light to do 
that terrific bidding. From the awful presence 
came something that was not light, but yet which 
banished darkness, which forbade the blessedness 
of seeing it no more. On went the phantom, 
down the wide flat stairs, the satin train sweep- 
ing noiselessly over the crimson carpet, on, on, 
to the right-hand door of the picture-gallery, on 


which the eyes of Sir Cecil Morse and Mr. Net- | 


terville were intently fixed. 
Dead silence. Waiting. Half past twelve. 
There is the slightest possible movement of 


the left-hand door of the picture-gallery, there | 
is the lowest whisper breathed into Crawford's | 


ear=— 


“My God! There it is!” 


And the Brown Lady glides through the door- ' 


way—her head up, her brown hair falling on her 
neck, her satin train held back with that queenly 
gesture of the hand, the two rich r 


raised skirt showing the beautiful foot with the 
glittering diamond buckle. In another second 


Captain Crawford has wrenched the pistol from’ 


Tommy Toxteth’s hand, and with a loud cry of 
** Lady Burnham, stop! for God's sake, stop!” 
has caught the Brown~Lady in his arms; but 
within’ the same instant a shot rings sharply 
through the gallery, and a heavy fall is heard 
outside the opposite door. 


They laid the young man’s lifeless body on the 


floor, where his wretched wife had flung herself, 


and, at het earnest prayer, permitted her to search 
for the wound, which Mr. Netterville frantically 
accused himself of having inflicted. But there 
was no wound, and the bullet which had been 
fired at the ghost was found on the carpet, six 
feet within the door whose threshold the dead 
man had not crossed. He was quite dead. 
She knew it; she needed no one to tell her, or 
to tell ‘her why. For as she—daring, impious 
fool, as she should for evermore know herself to 
be—came in through the door to play her ghastl 


. part, she had seen the phantom ; seen the horri- 


ble presence which she had dared to mock—tri- 
fling with fearful mysteries into which none may 
look without deadly sin—and knew in another 
instant that it had slain her husband. 

Every one had seen the ghost. The Brown 
Lady was a ten-thousandfold terrible truth to 
the house of Raby now. 


Amidst all the wild confusion, the utter be- | 


wilderment of horror and despair, the helpless 
movement, the clamor just hushing itself invol- 
untarily within. the immediate neighborhood of 
the dead, the frantic misery of the parents, the 
grief of the friends, the sheer fright of the serv- 
ants—Adeline was quiet, and alone. She sat 
still upon the floor, her burden on her knees, her 
arms clasped round it, and her head bent over 


the still, white face. The medical aid, which 
a knew too well could not avail, was sent for, 
and to all entreaties she was deaf. 

the doctor comes, he shall touch him ; 


Wh 
no one till'then ; leave me alone till. then. 
They shrank from her appalled) 


a 


ure, and lay over the dead mais F 

there, though her senses remit 

line Burnham’s heart died. ~~ 


In the picture-gallery at Castle there’ 
is an empty space where the portrait of the French 
tragical 


countess hung; but a deeper and more 

interest is attached to the Brown Lady, and the 
neighborhood has stronger faith than ever in the 
Burnham ghost. 
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DON N. M. RIVERO, PRESIDENT OF THE SPANISH CORTES. 


DON M. RIVERO, 


‘PRESIDENT OF THE SPANISH CORTES. 


Nicotas Maria Rivero, the President of the 
Spanish Cortes, is a little over fifty years of age. 
At the beginning of his educational career he de- 
termined to adopt the profession of medicine. 
But his views changed and he devoted himself 


to law, and became one of the most distinguished 


He entered upon political 


in this position he leaned toward the ranks 
the liberal opposition. The events of 1848 
this predilection, and with the assist- 


im 


With iit! 


ance of his democratic compatriots he established 
the journal La Discussion. The utions 
which he underwent under the ministry of Mar- 
shal NarRvVAEz caused him to abandon this enter- 
prise. He was one of the most ardent prumoters 
of the revolution of 1847, and was a vice-president 
of the Revolutionary Committee. He rendered 
important services to his country by his eloquence 
and his energy. and especially by the zeal with 
which he songht to harmonize contending fac- 


tions and to promote tranquillity and general 
security. As Alcalde of Madrid he acquired the’ | markable and well-deserved token of the esteem 


affections of all his fellow-citizens, 


The choice of M. Rivero as ‘President of the | country. 


| \ DAS 
PUNISHMENT OF CONVICTS—TORTURE AND DEATH BY THE SHOWER-BATH AT SING SING. 


Cortes: at this important crisis is a re- PUNISHMENT OF CONVICTS. 


“Tr has been made a question whether our 
States’ prjsons ought not to be made reforma- 


in. which he is held by the best ‘citizens of his 


HEROIC ACTION OF MISS IDA LEWIS—RESCUE OF TWO DROWNING SOLDIERS IN NEWPORT HARBOR.—({Sux Pace 254.) | 
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tory in their discipline as well as penal. Cer- 
tainiv the recent developments at Sing Sing show 
that our prison discipline itself sadly neetis re- 
form. . Scarcely has the excitement which at- 
tended the late attempted. revolt of the convicts 
died away before we hear of a succession of hor- 
rors. One prisoner is murdered by another, and 
the punishment of one of the convicts by a show- 
er-bath results in his death. In regard. to the 
latter case, to which our illustration on page 253 
especially refers, it is stated that the victim was 
a young man suffering under disease of the heart. 
He was so feeble that the physician of the in- 


stitution exempted him from labor. Certainly 


those who inflicted upon him the penalty of a 
showering under these circumstances were guilty 
of brutal conduct. It is charged that convicts 
at this*prison are condemned to work when they 
are on the verge of death. | 

It is hardly possible that those whose duty it 
is to visit our prisons as inspectors can reach 
these grievous errors in discipline. Thev do not 
see them. They are feasted by the Warden, 
take a hasty glance at the convicts, and depart 
no wiser than when they came. 

Is there no remedy for this evil? Two things, 
certainly, it seems to as may be secured. ‘The 
keepers may be appointed on account of their 
fitness for the position. They ouglit to be mis- 
sionaries in the largest sense of the term. At 
least, they need not be brntes who ‘delight in 
witnessing tortures needlessly inflicted. Then, 
again, the whole system ough* to be altered. 


_ The question of prison reform is one which Kas 


been agitated for a long time. **'The -nearest 
approach to a solution of the great problem, 
savs the New°York ‘‘ has been reached 
in Ireland, where a system of graduated punish- 
ments, rewards, and privilegé%has been for some 
years practiced with the most encouraging ef- 
This method, we are informed, is now 
sought to be introduced into the prisons of this 
country. Its adoption is urged upon the Legis- 
lature of this State by the Prison Association of 
New York—a society which has been twenty- 
four years in existence, and through the égency 
of which many marked improvements in the con- 
duet of the prisons and treatmeut of criminals 
have been effected.” 

If some such system be adopted, and the keep- 
ers be judiciously selected, two important steps 
will have been taken in the way of a much need- 
ed reform. 


THE MODERN GRACE DARLING, 
Tue illustration given on page 255 represents 
one of the most daring and heroic actions of this 
or any other age. A mere item in the newspa- 
pers tells the story, but gives no details beyond 
the brief statement that Miss Ina Lewis, rowing 
in a squall from the light-house kept by her fa-. 
ther in Newport Harbor, rescued two soldiers 
from drowning. * Unlike Grace Darvine, she 
was alone; not even her father was present to 
support and assist her in her humane mission. 
The bravery which she mahifested is an orna- 
ment to womanhood as well as to Christianity. 
We learn that, since the event which we have 
illustrated, Miss Lewis has rescued two other 
persons from drowning. It is said that she has 
saved in this way quite a number of lives. She 
is only 23 years of age. Her father is keeper of 
the Lime Rock Light-house, near Fort Adams, 
but, being an invalid, the duties of his office have 
devolved principally upon his wife and this brave 
The latter takes daily trips, whatever 
the weather, to Newport—one and a half miles 
from the light-house; and we inay readily be- 
lievégher wien she claims that she can row a 
boat faster than any man in Newport. 


THE CITY ASLEEP. | 
Sriit as the seas serene and deep, | 
When all the winds are laid, 
The city sieeps so ‘till, its sleep 
Maketh the soul afraid 


Over the living waters see, 
The heavenly mystenes go, 

he dim moon glides hushfullv 
Through stars like flakes of snow.’ 


In dusky silver here and there 
The fallen moon-rays gleam ; 

Hark! a dull stir is in the air, 
Like the stir of one in dream. 


- Through all the hushed waters creep 

deep thrills of strange unrest, 

Like washings of the windless deep 
When it is peacefulest. 

A little while—God’s breath will go | 
And hush the flood no more 

The dawn will: break—the wind.will blow 
The waters mse and roar. | 


Each day with sounds of strife and death 
The waters rise, and call 4 
Iach midnight, conquered by God’s breath, 

To their dead calm they fall. 


(jut of his heart the fountains flow, 
The brook, the running river ; 
He marks them strangely come and go, 

- Forever and forever. 


And darker, deeper, one by one, 
After a weary quest | 
They from the. light and moon and sun 
Flow back into his breast. : 


Love hold my hand! Be of good cheer! 
For His wonld be the guilt, | 
If out of all the waters here 
One little drop were spilt. 


Think while the city sleeps so dumb 
‘Neath staring eyes that yearn, 

Out of His veins each drop hath come, 

_And thither must return. 


A POOR GIRL’S 


MUSIC FOR THE MILLION. 


and introducing a plan through which choice music 
may be placed A the hands of the — million, at a 

rice so small that all can enjoythe luxury. We may 
be said to be a musical nation. Every house, almost, 
has a piano, and not only instrumental, but vocal mu- 
sic is a part of our system of mental culture. Good 
music, at a at cost, is what is necessary, and Hircu- 
cock has boidly made the experiment, which has 
turned out a splendid success. His issues embrace 
sacred, operatic, pathetic, comic—in fact, all kinds of 
melody, neatly gotten up, beautifully printed in num- 
bers, at five cents each. He has already arranged a 
series of sixty numbers, the cost of which, at three 
dollars, is about one-fifth the price hitherto charged. 
HitrcxceoeK has struck a chord which will reverberate 


all over the Union.—[Day Book.} 


THE MYSTERY SOLVED. 


dients in fragrant Sozopont, which removes all 


- stains from the teeth and imparts such a pecu- 


liar rosiness to the gums, the public are hereby 
informed that it is a preparation from the Bark 
of the Quiliaya Saponaria, or Soap-Tree of Chili, 
imported for the first time into this country for 
this special purpose. Such is the purifying and 
innocuous effect of this rare botanical agent that 
it removes discolorations from the most fragile 
textile fabrics without injuring a single thread. 
—{ Com. | 


FRAGRANT AND PLEASING. 


Coteate & Co.'s Torter Soaps are widely known. 
Fragrant and pleasing. They have a softening infiu- 


ence on the skin.—Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 


& Co.'s Lisrary, 129 East 17th 
Street. 22,000 volumes, English, French, and Ger- 
man. All the English and American new books and 
periodicals. 


WattHam Wartcues are the best and the 
cheapest.—N. Matson & Co., Chicago. 


> 


_Dysprpsta TaBets cure Indigestion, Heartburn, and 
Sour Stomach. Fifty Cents per Box. . Mailed for 60c. 
Sold by druggists.. 8. G. Wex.1na, 571 Broadway. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
NEWSPAPER CHALLENGE. 


Orrice oF THE Evenine News, April 2, 1869. 

Believing that Tux New Yoru Eventne News has 
the largest circulation of paper—-morning or 
evening—published in the United States, I make the 
following propositions: 

First—That Tue Eventne News circulates daily 
more copies than the New York Herald. 

Srconp—That Evenine News circulates more 
copies than TWICE THE COMBINED CIRCULATION 
OF ALL the other evening papers published in this 
city. 

Turrp—That Tue Eventne News has a larger cir- 
culation than any other daily paper published in the 
United States. 

I agree to give $1000 to any charitable institution 
of this city, if either of the above propositions is proved 
to be incorrect ; $2000 if two of them are proved to be 
incorrect; and $3000 if the three should prove to be 
incorrect ; pravided the proprietors of the newspaper 
accepting the challenge agree to forfeit the same 
amouuts in case the above statements are decided in 
favor of Tur Eventne News. Each party to select 
the proprietor of some first-class newspaper, and if 
the two should not agree, they to select a third. 
: BENJAMIN WOOD. 


OOSEY'’S MUSICAL CABINET.—A Complete Li- 
brary of Modern Music for Voice and Piano-forte: 


Vatsrs, complete.................. 
E1GuTrEN BarRtroneE AND Bass Sonas....... Biic. 
BEETUOVEN’'s 45 Orn1GUINAL WALTZES......... SOc. 


FOR Piano, each......... 
Mailed on receipt of price. CATALOGUES FREE. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway,.N. Y. 


Why be Disfigured 


With ulcers, erysipelas, sores, 
pimps. boils, or any super- 
ficial eruption, when the viti- 
ated blood that produces them 
can be cleansed and vitalized 
by taking Starrorn’s [RON 
AND SULPHUR POWDERS. 
The metallic element of this 
invaluable. combination in- 
creases the vital*force of the 
system, and the sulphur re- 
solves the venom in the circa- 
lation into a fluid which is ex- 
yelled in the form of insensi- 
le perspiration. In all cases 
of cutaneous and ulcerous dis- 
eases, the pores are in a torpid 
condition. The iron stimu- 
lates these’ vessels and they 
rapidly discharge the contam- 
inating humors which the ac- 
tion of the sulphur has elimi- 
nated from the blood. This 
is the philosophy of the rapid 
cures of external disease ef- 
fected by these Powders. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


1 Package, 12 Powders, $1: 6 Pack- 
ages, 72 Powders, $5. Mailed Free. 


HALL & RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich St., N. ¥. 


LETTER. New Song from Perichole........... 3c. 
Sranrarp Captive Inp1an Mam. Perichole. 46c. 
0c. ‘Telegram Waltz,” 40c. 
Not ror Joe Galop, 20c. ‘On the Beach Galop,” 20c. 
(comic song), Pat, each 35c. 


Violin or Flute Arrangements, 15c. each. Music mailed. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broadway, N.Y. 


TO SMOKERS |--Send ¢2 and get a POCKET 

CIGAR MACHINE, post free, 
by mail. Your cigars will cost jess than one cent each. 
Agents clear $5 to $25 per day. State, County, and 


Town Rights for sale. Send stamp for circulars, 
AMERICAN CIGAR MACHINE CO,, Boston, Mass. 


O PICTURE DEALERS—22x2s8 Walnnt and Gilt 

Frames always on hand, of our own make. Best 

quality, lowest price! Also Gilt Insides for the Trade. 
“WHITING ROS., 67 West 12th St., New York. 


MOTHERS! ““sWier 


Cnemists being unable to discover the ingre- 


of ev 


FREEMAN BURR: OTHIERS, 
Always have in Stock, Ready for Immediate Wear, | 


OVERCOATS 


For all Seasons, 
FURNISHING GOODS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION.. — 
Our Stock of Goods in the piece,—Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Vestings, &c..—is of un- 

for Garmen 


ONE PRICE 
TO ALL. 


paralleled extent and variety. 
Gentlemen in all 


| 


PRICE 


ts to measure executed within « few hours. 


parts of the Country are ordering their Clothing direct from us, with 
entire satisfaction. Perfect Fitting guaranteed in all cases by ‘ 


: Our New Rules for Self-Measurement. 
Rules for Measurement, Price List and Samples of Goods mailed free on application. 
FREEMAN & BURR’S WAREHOUSES, 
124 & 126 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


BITCHCOCK’sS : 


HALF-DIME MUSIC. 
Printed on heavy music-paper, 4 pages, colored titles. 
Music and Words. Price 5 cts. each; the whole 60 
mailed for $3 00. NOW READY: 
Nos. 60. Meet Me in the Lane, Love. 
59. Mabel Waltz. 
. The Smile of Memory. 
. Sweet Heart. 
. Boot Black's Song. 
Lady Mine. 
. Five O'Clock in the Morning. 
. Those Tassels on the Boots. 
. Pretty Bird. . 
. Why Wandering here?! 
- Call Me thine Own. 
. Le Sabre de Mon Pere. 
. Woodside Waltz and Polka. 
47. Home, Sweet Home. (Instrumental) 
46. Perichole’s Letter. 
45. The Moonlit Sea. . 
44. St. Nicholas Galop. 
43. Johnny. 
42. Gens D’Armes Duet. 
41. Gems from Orphee. 
40. Belles of Broadway. 
89. Flying Trapeze. : 
38. Power of Love. (Instramental.) 
37. Susan's Story. 
36. I will not Ask to Press that Cheek. 
35. The Rosy Wreath. 
' 34. The Life-Boat. 
33. Light of the World. (Sacred.) 
32. Beautiful Bells, 
31. Ixion Galop. 
30. Olympic Schottische. 
‘29. Up in a Balloon. 
28. There’s a Charm in Spring. 
27. See the Conquering Hero Comes! 
26. Take Back the Heart. 
25. The Passing Bell. 
24. Still I'll Love Thee. 
23. Waltzing down at Long Branch. 
22. Riding down Broadway. 
21. She might not Sanit your Fancy. 
20. Arm-in-Arm. (Polka Mazurka.) 
19. The Rose of Erin. 
18. Silver Chimes. : 
17. The Old Cottage Clock. 
16. His Love Shines over All. (Sacred.) 
— 15. Maggie's Secret. 
14. Little Maggie May. 
8. The Danish Boy's Whistle. : 
12. Come hither, my Baby, my Darling. 
11. Genevieve Waltz. . 
10. Skating Rink Polka. 
Champagne Charlie. 
Praise of Tears. 
. L really don’t Think I shall Marry. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart, Good-bye. 
Not for Joseph. | 
Blue Eyes. 
We'd better Bide a Wee. 
Won't you Tell me why, Robin? 
Captain Jinks. | 
_ The above can be had at the music, book, and period- 
ical stores, or by enclosing the price, 5 cts. each, to the 
publisher. Other choice selections will ae, follow. 
Agents wanted. BENJ.W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
98 Spring St., New York (under St. Nicholas Hotel). 


FINE WATCHES 
AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


SOLID GOLD 7 
Huntine-Cast Lanpres’ Watoues, First Quality, Lever 
Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjusted Balance, Regulated 
and Warranted, $36. Lepine Movement, Gold Bal- 
ance, $32. FINE SILVER 
Gents’ Hunttne- Case Warcues, Lever Movement, 
First Quality, $14; Extra Quality, $16. 

IMPERIAL DUPLEX 
Engraved Movement, Ruby Jewels, Sweep Seconds, 
Strver Hentine Cases, $18. 
AMERICAN MOVEMENT 

2-oz. Silver Cases, $15; Full Jeweled, $16. 

SOLID GOLD 
Gents’ Wartcurs, First Q 
Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjusted Balance, pe 
and Warranted, $45; Extra Quality, $48; and Watches 
description, equally low, sent by Express, to 
be paid for after they have been received and exam- 
ined. Any Watch received from us may be returned 
or exchanged if not giving perfect satisfaction. Ful 
Descriptive Price-Lists sent free. 


8. H. MOORE & CO., Importers, 
52 & 54 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


89 4 A MONTH. TO AGENTS. 49 


New and useful! artitles. Address 
510 A DAY to agents selling Parent 
Ea 


JOHN J. HOWARD & CO., Alfred, Me. 
Brooms. Horace Greeley says: ‘I pre- 
ict its success.” CLEGG & CO., 88 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 
HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 


ee Prices from $16 to $22. 


From the Scientific American 
of April 11, 1868. 
“The color of this metal 


i carat gold, is more fal to 

i the eye and its bril- 
liant, &c., 

When desired, these Watch- 


will be sent to any express 

am on nted u - 

ment of freight 

SSE Description of goods and 

metal sent free age *An inspection of 

my goods earnestly solicited. : 

: JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLE 


EMIN, 
44 Nassan Street, New York. 
For sale by all respectable dealers. 


uality, Lever 


THOMAS R. AGNEW, 


ESTABLISHED 1836, 


260 Greenwioh St., corner Murray, 
New York, 


IS OFFERING CHEAP, 


FOR CASH: 


‘OF FEES.—Green, Roasted, and Ground; all grades 
to suit the palate and the ew of the million; 15c., 
20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., 40c.; Mocha, 50c. | 
TEAS.—Every body should know who they buy teas 
of, as all who sell watches are not watchmakers. Mr. 
Agnew spent three years in China, and knows exactly 
what teas are, and does not deal in ee goods of 
any kind; consequently every pound of tea sold is 
warranted as represented, or the money returned. 
MOLASSES.—Mr. Agnew has his agent in New Or- 
leans, an expert in the business, who ships him the 
choicest of the crop. 
RICE.—Mr. Agnew has a honse in South Carolina, 
who ship him the best head rice in market. 
FLOUR As received direct from the mills. Genesee, 
Indiana, and St. Louis, best brands in market, from 


“|. $T to $14 per barrel. 


“ GROCERIES.—Every thing desired in families, ho- 
tels, restaurants, boarding-houses, steamships and sail- 
ing vessels is sold by Mr. Agnew, .who is a live man, 
working 16, 18, and 20 hours every day for the last quar- 
ter ofacentury. He is a steam-coach compared with 
the old fossilated groeers, who have been brought up 
in a soap-fat barrel, or as lackeys for others, and now 
begin to flap their wings when gray-headed. In a 
word, Agrfew is as far ahead of the trade as Dexter is . 
of the cart-horse when trotting. He is the man for 

_the people—quick as lightning and punctual as time. 


wanted by a Manufacturing Co., to 

travel and sell by sample a new line of goods. 

Situations permanent; wages aod. 1. H. RICH- 
ARDS & CO., 413 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ALNUT MOULDINGS !—Choice lot of Walnut 

Picture-Frame Mouldings, various patterns, fer 

sale low. Union Framine Co., 67 West 12th St., N.Y. 


GULT MOULDINGS !—Trade supplied with B. Gilt 
Insides of superior quality. 
est 12th:St., New York. 


Framine@ Co., 67 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 

Genio C. Scott. 


FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Gexro 
C. Soorr. With 170 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 50. 


Charles Lever. 
THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. By Cuas. LEVER, 
Author of ‘‘The Bramleighs of Bishop's Fully,’ 
Barrington,” Maurice Tiernay,” ‘‘ The Daltons,” 
‘*Charles O'Malley,” &c: With Illustrations. svo,. 
Paper, 25 cents. 


Countess Guiccioli. 
MY RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON: and 
Those of Eye-Witnesses of his Life. By the Céunt- 
Ess GuicoroLt. Translated by Hubert E. H. Jerving- 
ham. With Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Anthony Trollope: 
PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. A 
Novel. By Antuony Author of **He 
Knew He was Right,” ** Orley Farm,” ‘‘ Small House 
at Allington,” ‘*Can You Forgiye Her?” ‘ Doctor 
Thorne,” &c. Illustrated by Millais. Svo, Paper, 
$1 25; Cloth, $1 75. , 


HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Beautifully Itlus- 
trated. Part I. 8vo, Paper, 30 cents. 


Charles Reade. 


GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, JEALOUSY. By Cnas. 
Reaneg, Author of ‘Hard Cash,” ‘‘Never too Late 
to Mend,” ‘‘Love Me Little, Love Me Long,” &c. 
Fully Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


HARD CASH. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By 
Cuaries Rear, Author of ‘‘ Love me Little, Love 
me Long,” ‘“‘ Never too Late to Mend,” &c. With 
Illustrations. New Edition. . 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


J. D. Baldwin. 


ing some of the Great Peuples and Civilizations of 
Antiquity, and their Probable Relation to a still Old- 
er Oivilization of the Ethiopians or Cushites of Ara- 
bia. By Joun-D. Batpwin, Member of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
SERMONS BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn. Sejected from Published 
and Unpublished Discourses,‘and Revised by their 
Author. In Two Volumes, 8yo. With Steel Portrait 
by Halpin. Cloth, $5 00. 


William Hepworth Dixon. . 
HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. Historic Studies in 
the Tower of London. With Frontispiece Plan of 
‘ the Tower. 12mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 


Thomas Boesé. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE: CITY OF NEW 
YORK : its History, Condition, and Statistics. An 
Official Report to the Board of Education. By 
Tuomas Borst, Clerk of the Board. With Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Harrer & Brorners will send any of the above 


works by mail, postage free, to any part of the Unite 
States, on receipt of the price. 


PRE-HISTORIC NATIONS; or, Inquiries concern- ~ 


fe at | Hiroucook, of No. 98 Spring Street, New York, has 
} ai | conferred a vast benefit — the family circle, and 
| society at large, alk over the country, by originating 
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ESTABLISHED 1561. 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY. 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sel] them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Oorone (black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 per fb. 
Mixep (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 
r th. 


En@atisu BrrakFast (black), S0c., 90c., $1, $116; | 


best, $1 20 per tb. 
ImpERIAL (green), S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per 


Yocune Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $110; best, 
$1 25 per Ib. 

UnvoLoremJ ApAn, 900; $1, $110; best, $1 25 per tb. 

GunrowpeEr (green), $1 25; begt, $1 50 per bb. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND 
DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 5 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
fies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frexon BreEakrast AND DINNER COFFEE, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
aud warrant to give perfect satisfaction. : 

Roastenp (ungronnd”), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per Ih. . 

GREEN (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c.; best, 36c. per ib. 


CLUB ORDER. | 
Porrsmovutu, Micu., August 26, 1868. 
To the Great American Tra Company, } 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents: The people here will not let me alone. They 
say I have learned the road, and that I have got to 
send another order forthem. So here ong have it, in 

‘the shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May 
last, making five hundred and forty-four dollars and 
sixty-four cents I have sent you since that date. 


Hoping this will be as good as former packages, I 
remain Yours, &c., Joun W. Hawkins. 
10 ibs. Uncol’d Japan, Mrs. Kempton.. .at $1 00..$10 00 

3 “ Young Hyson..A.L.Cummings, at 126.. 8 75 
2 * Imperial....... Elias Stephens..at. 125.. 250 
.L.Chapman..at 40.. 160 
2 * Gunpowder....0. A.Wattrous..at 150.. 3 00 
4 ‘** Imperial....... at 12.. 500 
4 “ Young Hyson..J. Hopkins hae dts at 125°. 800 
6 “ Gunpowder ....John Stephens..at 150.. 900 
4 “ Young Hyson..Wm. H. Doraty..at 125.. 500 
de, do, ..H. Malone...... at 125.. 125 
Se do. ..N. Newcomb....at 125.. 250 
do. ..Noah Campbell.at 125.. 500 
8 Gunpowder ....Judge Miller....at 150.. 450 
do. at 150.. 600 
2 ** Imperial ..... .. Mrs. Bird.......at 125.. 250 

74 35 


Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Mouey with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to ‘‘collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
emali, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We 
send no complimentary packages for clubs of less 
than: Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidentl 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expensé within 30-days, and have the 
money refunded. 


N.B. — Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost af their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the Express charges) by 
sending directly to 


‘*THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 

CAUTION.—As some concerns, in thié city and oth- 
er places, imitate our name and style Uf advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevént their 
orders from geiting into the hands of bogus imitators, 

POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 

to the Order of 
“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
ess): 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos. 31 and 38 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


The Provinence Toot Co., 
. 205 Broadway, New York, 
offer at first hands their Heavy Hardware and Shi 
Chandlery, also PEABODY BREECH - LOADIN 
FIRE- ARMS, for Infantry, Cavalry, and Sportsmen. 
They are unequaled for strength, rapidity and accuracy 
oftire, and elegantappearance. Descriptive pamphlets 
and Price-Lists furnished by H. B. NEWHALL, Agent. 


"No excuse now for Papers and Magazines lying about 
_ loose alt the year. 
CONANT’S IMPROVED 
PERIODICAL COVERS, 
. for Harprr’s Weexty or Bazan, sent by mail for $1 25. 
They bind the numbers fi me every week. ; 
Address R. CONAN , 39 Nassan'St., N. Y. 
——‘* A good thing."—New York Tritune. 
Magazine 50 Cents. Suxet-Mrsic $1 06. 


THE COMICAL ADVENTURES OF 
MR. TOODLES 


will be sent free upon receipt of order addressed to 
BOX 2975, New York Post-Office. 


$3000 Salary { U.#. PIANO CO., N. 


THE LANGHAM - HOTEL, 


The Celebrated Imitation Gold 


$5, HUNTING WATCHES. 


$20. 


THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Our superior Orvide Watch- 
es having recently been im- 
itated, and worthless Watches 
sold in New 
Chicago, and other Cities, rep- 
resented as our Watches, we 
hereby caution the public 
against them, and give notice 
that we are in.no way respon- 
‘sible for these bogus concerns, 
and only those purchasing di- 
rectly from us can secure a 
enuine Watch of our manu- 
cture. We have recently 
reatly improved our Oroide 
nD appearance and durability; 
and, to protect the public from 
imposition hereafter, we haye 
named it the 
“COLLINS METAL,” 


and we give notice that any one making use of this name wii : 


This mietal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gol 


retains its color till worn out, and is equal to gold excey 


H CASES 


OF THE 


COLLINS 


veecuted to the extent of the law. 
Cau ui Se distinguished from it by the best judges ; 
gin iuirinsic va 


lue. All our Gentlemen's Watches 


are Full-Jeweled Patent Levers; those for Ladies an improved Escapement, better than a Lever for a small 


Wateh; all in Hunting-Cases, and fully gnaranteed by special certificate. - 


ness, style of finish, general ap 


arance, and for time, to a Gold one costing 


The $% Watches are equal in neat- 
$150. Those for $20 are of extra 


fine finish, and are fully equal to a Gold Wateh costing $200. Chains of every style, from $2 to $6. 
JEWELRY.—We are manufacturing all kinds of Jewelry of the Collins Metal—Pins, Earrings, Sleeve-But- 


tons, Lockets, Studs, Finger-Rings, Bracelets 
most elegant styles, and fully equal 


Pencils, Charms, Odd Felldw and Masonic Pins, &c., all of the . 
to gold in appearance and wear. ' 
UBS :—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time, we will sentl one extra Watch free of charge. 


We positively employ no agents (who would require a commission), as we can not possibly manufacture the 
watches for less than our published prices. Our regular customers, therefore, have the benefit of our lowest 


orices. 


express office. 
and state. Customers in the city wi! 


Parties in New York or elsewhere representi 
ine Collins Watches can only ve had at our office in 
money in letters, as we will send goods to any part of the United States to be 
Customers must pay al! express charges. 
~e™enber that our only Office is 


themselves as our agents are swindles. The genu- 


New York City. Customers are requested not to send 


, : nid for when taken from the 
In ordering, write plainly the name, town, county, 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Strev', Opposite the Post-Office (Up Stairs), New York. 
| 


a= 


C. E. COLLINS & CO. 


PUREST and SAFEST, 


The efficacy of 
HOSTETTER’S._- 


Celebrated Stomach Bitters 


as a specific for recruiting the enfeebled body and 
cheering the desponding mind has passed into a 


proverb. . In the United States, where this marvelous | 


tonic has borne down all opposition and eclipsed all 
rivalry, the demand for it has annually increased in a 
heavier and heavier ratio for years, until at last the 
regular sales of this preparation exceed those of all 
other stomachics combined. Eminent members of 
the medical profession, and hospital surgeons without 
number, have candidly admitted that the pharmaco- 
peia of the faculty contains no prescription that pro- 
duces such beneficial effects in dyspepsia, general de- 
bility, and nervous diseases, as 


HOSTETTER’S BITTERS. 


To use the language of a venerable physician of New 
York, ‘‘ The Bitters are the purest stimulant and the 
safest tenic we have.” But the uses of the great veg- 
etabie antidote are much more comprehensive than 
such praise would imply. As a PREPARATORY ANTI- 
poTE to epidemic disease, a genial stimulant, a pro- 
moter of constitutional vigor, an appetizer, a stom- 
achic, and a remedy for nervous debility, no medici- 
nal preparation has ever attained the reputation of 
HOSTETTER’S BITTERS. It is the 


Household Tonic of 


The American People, 


and in all human probability will be so for centuries 
to come. The magnates of Science recognize its mer- 
its: and that it is emphatically the medicine of the 
masses, is proved by its vast and ever-increasing sales. 


INDISPENSABLE. 


HOW TO WRITE, HOW TO TALK, HOW TO 
BEHAVE, and HOW TO DO BUSINESS. 
pensable for young men. One vol., 600 pages, $2 25. 

HOW TO READ CHARACTER. A New Iilus- 
trated Hand-Book of Pureno.toey and 
for Students and Examiners, with a Chart for record- 
ing the sizes of the different Organs of the Brain, in 
the delmeation of Character, with upward-of 170 En- 
gravings. Price, in Muslin, $1 25; in Paper, $1 00. 

Ail Works on Phonography, Hydropathy, Anatomy, 
Physiology, Medicines, and the Natural Sciences gen- 
erally. Agents wanted. Please address 

S. R: WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE © 


Novelty Iron Works, 


Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New 9 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all kinds 


 $@for Buildings. 


London. 
JAMES M. SANDERSON, Manager, 
formerly of New York. 


Indis- - 


éilaska Diamonds. 


The new ALASKA DIAMOND, or 
carbonized quartz, equal in brillian- 
cy to the. real diamond, mounted at 
our own factory, in artistic diamond 
settings, guaranteed fine gold, and 
> sold by us at one sixtieth of the cost 
of real diamonds, -to which,they are 
equal in every respect except intrin- 
sic value. 


Look at our Price-List. 
Ladies’ Solitaire Finger-Rings, $8 
. and $10; Solitaire Ear-Drops, $5, $6, and $10. 


~ 


Cluster Finger-Rihgs, $5, $10, $12; Cluster Ear-Drops, | 


Cluster Sets, $10, $15, $20, and $25 each; Cross Sets, 
$20 and 

Gents’ Solitaire Pins, $3, $5, $8, $10, $15, $90; Gente’ 
Solitaire Rings, $8, $10, $25, $30; Cluster Rings, $6, 
$10, $12 each. 

Claster Pins, $10 and $12; with tail, $10; Cross Pins, 

$6, $10, and $15: Studs, per sei, $3, $5, $10. 

We do our business direct from our factory, located 
in a city whfch has a world-wide reputation for its 
fine jewelry, ‘3 

Orders _ than $5 should be accompanied with 
P.O. Order or Registered Letter, and the goods sent 
free. Exceeding that amount sent by express, C.O.D., 
customers paying all express charges. A Large Dis- 
count to the Trade. TRY US. Address 

STANLEY, WHIPPLE, & CO., Providence, R. I. 


Early Rose Potato. 


sent by mail, postpa 51 00. 
4 Ibs. EARLY ROSE, sent 
by mail, postpaid, $3 00. Best 
Spring Wheat in the world; the 
earliest and most productive Corn; 
wonderful yielding Oats — white 
and black—weighing 45 pounds to 
the bushel; Spring Barley; Grass 
Seeds; Fowls; Kens Hogs; the at F Cutter. 
Send for the EXP SRIMENTAL FARM JOURNAL 
—most valuable Magazine issued in this count nly 
$1 50 per year. Subscribe, if you want to make your 
Farm pay. Address 


GEO.. A. DEITZ, Cuampersevre, Pa. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broapway, N. Y., 
will dispose of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and OR- 
GANS, of six first-class makers, at rxtREemMELtY LOW 
PRICES FOR CASH, month, or will 
take from $5 to $20 monthly until paid. The same to 
let, and rent money applied if purchased. 


London and Paris Fashion Books. 


World of Fashion, or Lo Monde Elegant. 

Beau Monde, or Les Modes Parisiennes. 

Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine. 
Young Ladies’ Journal. 
* All published monthly, arriving here about the 15th 
of each month, and contain Splendid Colored 
Plates and Patterns, executed in Paris by the 
first artists. Supplied by all News Agents. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, £7 Nassau St., N.Y. 
General Agents in U.S. for Foreign Periodicals. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


ANTED— AGENTS —to sell the Ameri- 
can Knitting Machine. Price$25. The 
simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberai 
inducements to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CoO., Boston, Mass., or St. Lonis, Mo. 


GENUINE OROIDE GOLD WATCH CO., Geneva, Switzerland, 


TRADE-MARK, COPYRIGHTED. 


time-keepers, 


ressed every where, to be paid for on delivery. 
ye you ans thaws CLUBS FOR SIX WATCHES 


with worthless metal wa 


atches, 


’s will exhibit the Wa c., when requested, on receip express charges both ways. 
Don't send orders to parties who make 


iversal and for our specialties have induced unprinci 
win een tches that tarnish in a week, claiming 


JOHN FOGGAN, President Oroide Gold Watch Co. 
Only Office in the United States No. 78 Nassau 


Mannfacture, on strictly scientific principles, style, fin- 
ish, durability, and color (18-carat gold) a fac-simile of 
the most rare and costly description of Gold Watches. 
They are manufactured with Hunting Cases. Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen’s fine Swiss Movements, $15; Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen's Patent Levers, $20: Gentlemen's Fac- 
Simile Waltham Patent Levers, 320°; Chronometer 
Balance, $25. Elaborately engraved. Railroad Con- 
ductors, Engineers, Expressmen—the most exacting of 
our customers—have thoroughly demonstrated the 
tae a durability, accuracy, and utility of our cele- 
brated watches, and pronounce them invaluable as re- 


liable time-keepers. Each Watch warranted by special , 


certificate from the Oroide Gold Watch Co. to be perfect 
ificent Oroide Gold Chains, $5, $6, $7, and =. 
x- 
y for Watches be- 
ECEIVE AN EXTRA WATCH FREE. _ The 
ed poco to counterfeit our inimitable Watch 
or them the reputation of our Oroide Gold 


Street, New York. 


‘ 


4 make the followin 


: wim act as Agent, either lady or, gentleman, can 
earn in an evening a Wes oF Suxrerine, Sitx as 


. Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. - 


| $125; Quarter Page, 


LLL 


To tae Worxine Ciass:—I am now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at their 
homes, the whole of the time; or. for the spare mo- 
ments. Business new, iit, and profitable. Fifty 


cents to $5 per evening is easily earned by persons of . 
either sex, and the boys and girls earn nearly as much 
as men. Great inducements are offered those who 


will devote their whole time to the business; and, 
that every person who sees this notice may send me 
their address and test the business for themselves, I 
unparalleled offer: To all who 
are not well satisfied with the businese, I will send $1 
to pay for the trouble of writing me. Full partifula 
directions, etc., sent free. Sample sent by mail for 1 
cents. Address E.C. ALLEN, Augusta, Me. 


WHOEVER 


Dress Pattern, Warton, Carpet, Ser or WAVERLY 
Novsts, &c., &c., or selection from a great variety of 
other articles, as Commissions in our © 


GREAT SPRING TRADE SALE, 


Comprising over 350 different articles. Send for Cat- 
alogues. AREER 9 


98 and 100 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


DOTATO BAKER. — Housekeepers want it. 
Sits on Stove like a, Pot. Saves time and fuel. 
Agents Wanted. & Rockxwett, Buffalo, N.Y. 


W ANTED for the only steel engrav- 

ing of Gen. Grant and his family, published 

with their approval. Size 15x19. Address ; 
GOODSPEED & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 


. 100 YARDS OF SHEETING 


For a Club of 100 in our great 


ONE DOLLAR SALE, | 


If all returned.’ A little extra exertion secures it. 
Send for circulars with new commission rates, before 
sending your clubs elsewhere. One trial will convince 
you that our terms to‘agents are not excelled, and the : 
quality of our goods unequaled by any other house in 
our line of business. yo 
_S. C. THOMPSON & CO., 
136 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
CHICOPEE SEWING MACHINE. 
First-class, and fully licensed. AGENts WantEDP. For 
terms, address CHICOPEE 8. M. CO., Boston, Mass. 


7} 5 CENTS, — Send it for a Package of those 
MAGIC PHOTOGRAPHS. Library of Love, 
50 cts. Planchette, the Great Mystery, 


W. C. WEMYSS, 8 Astor Place, 


THE DOLLAR SUN. | 

CHARLES A. DANA’S PAPER. 

The cheapest, neatest, and most readable of New - 
York Journals. Every body likes it. Three editions. 
Dairy, and Weexty, at $6, $2, and 
¢l a year, Full reports of markets, agriculture, 

Farmers’ and Fruit Growers’ Ciubs, and a complete 


4 vols., for 
1 00. 


-story in every Weekly and number. A 
valuable present to every subscriber. Send for speci- a 
men, with preminm list. “is 


I. W. ENGLAND, Publisher of Sun, New York. = i 


N AMATEUR QFFERS FOR SALE—Fifty Seeds, 
German Astefs, post free, for 25 cents ; fifty Holly- 
hocks, 25 cents; fifty Geraniums, 25 cénts; fifty Pinks, 
25 cents; twenty-five Picotee, 25 cents. These have ; ; 
all obtained European prizes, and are certain to pro- : : 
duce flowers of the highest merit, as none are grown be 
but such as have obtained first-class certificates. ee 
Address J. MELLOR, Room 18, 202 Broadway, N.Y. . 
OINTMENT, rubbed vigorously 
over the Chest and Throat, will cure in a single 
night Coughs, Colds, and Catarrh; for the last, rab it 


} freely over forehead and nose. It never fails to cure. - 


] VINS' PATENT HAIR-CRIMPERS.—Every lady 
should have them. For sale at Variety Stores. 
Made only by E. Ivins, 1801 Marshall St., Philadelphia. 


HARPERS PERIODICALS. 


TERMS FOR 1869. 

Harprr’s Macazine, One Year......$4 00 

Haxgrrr’s Weexty, One Year...... 4 00 

Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 ‘ 

Harper’s Macazink, Harrer's Weexty, and Harper's 

Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazrnx, WEEKLY, oF 


Bazan will be supplied gratis for evers; Club of Five 
Svussoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkriy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- / 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with : 
24 cents additional for the Magazise, or 20 cents for . 5 
the WregekLy or Bazak, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Wrexry, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which ¢ 
their subscription expires. Each periodieal is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

The olames of the Macazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. 


When 
no time is specified, it will be undersiood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexr.y commence with the. 
year. When notime is specified, it will be understood , . 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with th> Num- 
ber next after the ——— of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft f 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Brorures is prefer- ' - 
chle to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft ; 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewéd without. loss to 
the sender. ‘ 

In ordering the Macazing, the Wrrxry, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 


Terms ror ApVERTISING IN Harper's Pertopicats, 
Harper's Maaazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half P 
Quarter’ ge, $70—each insertion ; or, for 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 Line; 
Outside VPage, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 per Line; Cnts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New Yor. 
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